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FOREWORD 


Tuis is the fourth issue of the Review to be given to the social back- 
grounds of education. In some respects the Committee has departed 
radically from the approach and emphasis of preceding committees in this 
field. The chapter on problems of intercultural relations is primarily a 
review of the trends of opinion found in the literature of this field. It is 
included here because of the importance of the subject at this time and with 
the hope that it will stimulate research and be useful to a wide circle of 
readers. A later issue of the sixth cycle will review the actual research in 
intercultural education. 

This issue begins a new cycle of the REview or EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH. 
Back of it is the experience of fifteen years. Ahead is the possibility of 
making the REVIEW a more potent influence for improving educational 
research. 

The Review was founded on sound principles. It has succeeded reason- 
ably well in cataloging, organizing, and recording the trends in educational 
research. It has not yet achieved in sufficient measure the role set by its 
original sponsors as an instrument for improving research in education. 

The Review is the official organ of the American Educational Research 
Association. It reviews and should appraise the published research of the 
members of the Association. Its pages, for the most part, are written and 
edited by members of the Association. Only those who have contributed 
under the pressures of these past four years can quite know how much the 
preparation of the Review has been a labor of love. But now the war is 
ended. As never before those engaged in educational research will determine 
the frontiers of education. It is important that the Review shall be an 
adequate expression of the role of research in education. 

This issue (on inside back cover) carries the titles and the names of 
committee chairmen for the next five numbers of the Review. The June 
issue will carry the names of committee chairmen for the remaining 
numbers of the sixth cycle. Every member of the Association can help by 
making certain that his published research is brought to the attention of the 
appropriate committee chairman. The first objective of the Review is 
adequate coverage. 

Nearly one hundred members of the Association are being asked to con- 
tribute to the preparation of this cycle of the Review. Now that the war 
effort is ended, it is hoped that every member invited to cooperate will do 
so. Thru such cooperative effort, we can achieve greatly. To this end the 
Editorial Board has revised the Manual for Committee Chairmen and the 
Instructions to Contributors. In this cycle of the Review, let us begin to set 
the standards for the educational research that is needed in this new age. 


J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman, Editorial Board 











INTRODUCTION 


Ts orcanrzine the content of this issue on the social foundations of edu- 
cation the Committee found no ready and well-established pattern to 
follow. The preceding cycles have differed from each other and from the 
present one in significant ways. This is probably inevitable so long as the 
semantic referents of “social” and “foundations” are no better defined than 
they are at present. Moreover, society is at present in flux to an extent 
rarely if ever equaled in history. The ever accelerating technological revo- 
lution and the attendant social problems that beset us need no amplification 
here. 

Our attempt has been to organize the content of this cycle in terms of 
current and long-time problems. Any possible organization would doubtless 
be found in this area to show at least some overlapping in the various 
chapters. Chapter VI, “The Community and the School,” for example, will 
also be touched upon in some of the problems discussed in Chapter III, 
“Problems of Intercultural Education” and in Chapter VII, “The Family, 
Education, and Child Adjustment.” This overlapping is, indeed, an index 
of the interrelatedness of the problems. 

Obviously there are areas that have been slighted or even entirely omitted 
which should have been included. The chairman at least can conceive of a 
chapter devoted to materials drawn from cultural anthropology. A chapter 
on economic trends as related to education might well have been included. 
Again, certain of the chapters will prove disappointing to those who look 
for a rich and matured “scientific” literature in the more rigorous sense of 
that term. Chapters II, III, and VIII (“Influence of Science and Technology 
on Education,” “Problems of Intercultural Education,” “Interrelations of 
Education and Democracy”) are rather highly programmatic and show a 
dearth of scientific evidence bearing on the problems discussed in these _ 
chapters. Nevertheless the Committee was convinced that these are areas / 
that need to be kept before educators as areas which urgently require and 
would richly repay more systematic efforts at scientific exploration includ- 
ing particularly the experimental method. 

It is with genuine gratification that I express my appreciation and my 
pleasure in working with those whose contributions made this issue possible. 


H. H. Remmers, Chairman 
Committee on Social Foundations of Education 











CHAPTER I 


Nonschool Education outside the Home 
EARLE U. RUGG 


Some years ago the writer (159) pointed out that the great problem before 
American educators was the proper integration of school and nonschool 
experiences. He indicated that life outside the school is the primary source 
of an educational program and that study of the influence of nonschool 
education is crucial to the broad problem of providing effective living for 
all Americans. In the February 1937 issue of the Review the writer (161) 
was privileged to summarize for the first time the literature of the field of 
nonschool education. When asked to undertake a summary of similar 
research for the February 1946 number, he checked all previous issues 
for the past nine years. He found thirty-six summaries of various topics 
related to the theme of this issue. Thus, this REview constantly reveals the 
close interdependence of the social, cultural, and psychological data appli- 
cable to education in and out of school. 

Together with the above source the student of educational sociology 
should read the excellent summary articles pertinent to this field in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (123). It has reported data up to 
1941 and each main section has presented an excellent bibliography of 
important studies. 


Relating Schools to Life 


For several decades pioneer sociologists and curriculum students have 
worked to promote a functional program of education in and out of school 
on the major hypothesis that life outside the school is the crucial source 
of experiences to be learned. Dewey for forty years, and Bobbitt, Kilpatrick, 
Horn, Harold Rugg, and Counts for thirty years have dealt with it. More 
recently other workers and many agencies have experimented with this hypo- 
thesis. Representative of experiments in the field are those of Maurice Seay 
and Harold Clark in Kentucky; the Greenville County (South Carolina) 
adult education experiment; the W. K. Kellogg project in Michigan; social 
and educational reconstruction in the Tennessee Valley Authority; the 
public and private planning efforts, notably the work of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and war activity agencies such as the U. S. Office 
of Community War Services. 

The writer found several types of relevant literature and research. First, 
one should mention the systematic books in educational sociology (39, 
139). Particularly important to the theme of where and how education 
should take place, one should cite the 1945 volume of Olsen (138). This, 
while a manual on “bridges” between school and community such as survey 
technics, field trips, and audio-visual aids, has discussed in detail the prob- 
lem of relating school to life. There have been many basic surveys of the 
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structure of social life. Illustrative of this theme are those of Davis and 
the Gardners (45), Warner and Lunt (195), West (201), and Zimmerman 
(214). One should mention for its careful statistical appraisal of urban 
social life Thorndike’s analyses (183, 182) of American larger cities. As 
guides to study of agencies in the nonschool field the interested student 
should consult the manuals of Colcord (37) and Karlin (96). Interpreta- 
tions of the special characteristics of rural (97) and urban sociology (209) 
should be examined. More broadly one can find a tremendous literature 
on the modern social scene portraying recent trends (147, 137, 5) and also 
dealing with planning and design (125, 186). Certain students (68, 129, 
174, 163) of the curriculum have emphasized life outside the school as a 
primary source for determining socially important educative experience 
to be learned. Space permits the mention of but three important but special 
sources related to this theme. These respectively have stressed the problem of 
Who Shall Be Educated (196), of coordination of educative agencies in the 
community (130), and of utilization of imaginative literature as a source 
of insight in relating cultural forces in social life (76). One will find many 
critical interpretations, particularly of a postwar nature, in recent educa- 
tional periodicals. Illustrative of these are articles by Cook (40), Dunn 
(49), and Watson (197). Colleges, particularly teacher-preparing institu- 
tions interested in content and method, also have recently emphasized this 


trend in providing preparation for teachers in relating the school to the 
community (13). 


The Individual in Relation to Cultural Experience—General 
Overview of Childhood and Youth 


The body of evidence extant summarized previously in this REVIEW and 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research as to child development is 
prerequisite as a background to interpretation of youth-adult relations and 
particularly to the byproducts of poor community adjustment of America’s 
underprivileged children. It was evident in the federal-emergency CCC and 
NYA programs of the 1930's, and in the war-time problem of increased 
juvenile delinquency. Evidence summarized in these topics in the Encyclo- 
pedia includes a general overview of the field, the evidence on the influence 
of nature and nurture (heredity and environment are both important), a 
variety of aspects of child development, an interpretation by age levels, 
physical, mental, emotional, and social growth, and data as to abilities and 
aptitudes of children, morals and conduct, and personality development. 
On the general topic of youth, Chambers’ discussion (33) is primary as a 
start for orienting one in this field. 

Basic to the understanding of older children and of young men and 
women is the work of the American Youth Commission. Most of the score 
or more studies of this commission have been previously reviewed. A few 
interpretations by collaborators of this agency should be cited. Bell (11), 
based on his experiences in this area, asserted that survival of public edu- 
cation is increasingly dependent on making the school a center of demo- 
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cratic living; one might add, in coordination with the community. Holland 
and Hill (87) attempted to interpret camp and work experiences from 
studies of the CCC. This latter study related to the current discussion of 
promoting better citizenship obligations on the part of youth. To the 
reviewer the issue is: compulsory military training for post-adolescent 
youth versus some kind of an equivalent to war preparation in the planned 
services of youth to his country, state, and to himself. Reeves (154, 155) 
utilized the data of the American Youth Commission and discussed planning 
for youth in the future. A summary of special Negro surveys was completed 
by Sutherland (179). 

One can find many other critical materials dealing with the individual. 
Bossard, as editor of three issues of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, has discussed, with distinguished colleagues, 
“The Prospects of Youth” (17), “Children in a Depression Decade” (16), 
and “Adolescents in War Time” (15). Zorbaugh and others (215) pre- 
sented an interpretation of the latter topic. 

The publications of the Regent’s Inquiry of the state of New York rep- 
resent another notable piece of research. Many of the volumes are perti- 
nent to this area. One of them by Eckert and Marshall (50) discussed a 
long-neglected youth group—those who leave school. Their data showed an 
omission of most guidance that youth enjoy who persist in school. The 
plight of similar groups was reflected in special studies of the NYA youth 
completed by Lindsay (105) and in an investigation on a more adequate 
sample of metropolitan youth made by McGill and Matthews (115). Dear- 
born and Rothney (46) also reported that unemployed youth differ from 
employed youth in many more respects than popularly thought. Implied 
in this volume was the above interpretation that these groups were neg- 
lected even tho Dearborn and Rothney asserted that aptitude, amount of 
schooling, and attendance did not seem to be associated closely with unem- 
ployment. Perhaps new hypotheses of the factors of proper guidance should 
be tested. These should include the question of whether formal and informal 
education can be adapted to each individual in terms of his needs and 
abilities. Most crucial perhaps will be the broader hypotheses implied in 
the ideals of the Children’s Charter of the White House Conference (142). 
A bulletin of the Research Division of the National Education Association 
on “What People Think of Youth and Education” (131) showed from a 
sample of nearly 4000 representative adults that seemingly these adults 
were ahead of the thinking of many educators and many schooiboards. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Neglected Individual 


One of the first of the studies to be cited is a symposium under the editor- 
ship of Cavers (32) on “The Correction of Youthful Offenders.” This sym- 
posium has reported very challenging interpretations in this field. The 
articles were by such outstanding authorities as Sellin, MacCormack, Ben- 
nett, Ellington, Healy, Bates, Alper, Holton, and others. These papers also 
included the constructive program sponsored by the American Law Institute 
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of a model youth authority act. (See particularly Holton’s description of 
the California experiment with this act, p. 655-67.) 

Two other symposiums were reported by Sellin (167), and Shalloo 
(169) in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. A related interpretation has been reported also by Glueck (64). 

Springer and Torrance respectively presented two restricted and more 
technical studies. Springer (175) studied the social competence of delin- 
quents, half Negro and half white. He found no reliable differences in 
Negro and white offenders, but first offenders regardless of race differed 
from recidivists. The latter were found to be less competent and more 
mature than nondelinquents. Torrance (185) found in a study of 514 
adolescent boys of selected social and economic status in a military acad- 
emy some evidence that broken homes are an influence on adolescent 
adjustment. Outland (140) has now published in one volume his earlier 
studies of boy transiency in depression years. 


Social Interactional Relationships 


Sociologists have long emphasized the importance of the interaction of 
the individual with others in group life as basic to human nature. Earlier 
summaries have discussed the stimulating effects of groups, group thinking, 
social motivation, social solidarity, social and individual integration, the 
influence of suggestion, and the understanding of the social development of 
the child. 

Studies in the field of attitudes are also related. Most of the investigations 
have been restricted to a narrow phase of the field. Typical was the dis- 
sertation of Timmons (184) which sought to determine if study of social 
problems contributed to appropriate attitudes. Using such instruments 
as those of Remmers and Kelly, Timmons concluded that students who 
read and discussed were better able to solve problems than those who read 
and studied. A systematic interpretation of the influence of emotions was 
reported by a group of educators; see The Emotionalized Attitudes (53). 

There has been considerable use in recent years of the agreement-dis- 
agreement technic. As an example of this procedure Beery (10) generalized 
on currently held conceptions of democracy from students, businessmen, 
farm groups, and certain more selected groups. He pointed out that a great 
majority of these people emphasize the worth of the individual. More dis- 
agreement was naturally found in the economic than in the political aspects 
of the democratic conception. 

There has also been a concern to see whether people shift in their atti- 
tudes. (See Payne Fund study, citation 18, by Peterson and Thurston in 
Stagner’s article in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research.) The re- 
viewer found one similar study. Smith (173) in a rather elaborate experi- 
ment showed marked increases in favorable attitudes registered toward the 
Negro by an experimental group. Even after a lapse of eleven months a 
high persistence of this trend was evident. The writer of this study asserted 
that it is the first scientific attempt to measure the effects of attitude on a 
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race by first providing opportunity for cultural contact with representative 
Negroes in the Negro’s own environment. Murphy and others (126) also 
reported a study of attitude formation over a period of five years and 
claimed shifts in the right direction. 

As an example of specialized technics of social influence one could men- 
tion the field of advertising—teaching people to want things. It was noted 
in 1937 that education appeals to the intellect, advertising to the emotion. 
Apparently there is little research study of the implication of this statement. 
The one apparently important piece of recent research in this field was 
that of Hettinger (77). This volume can be regarded as a broad critical 
survey of broadcast advertising in the radio industry. It described, defined, 
and evaluated the basic elements of the advertising structure, the under- 
lying principles of its technics, and its economic and social role in the 
modern business community. The author collected data from a variety of 
sources including radio stations and advertisers. He also applied psycholog- 
ical understanding in interpretations of the nature and extent of the listen- 
ing audience. 

Still another phase of social interactional relationships is evident in the 
area of leadership, previously well summarized in this Review and in the 
above Encyclopedia. One should note here the work of Newstetter, Feldstein, 
and Newcomb (135), and Simpson (172). The latter investigation is impor- 
tant because of other research to be discussed in a subsequent section on 
public opinion. It showed a tendency for those most influential in discussion 
to be least influenced themselves. 


Social Relationships and Group Behavior 


The data of social psychology are basic in the field of social interactional 
relationships. Young (212) has summarized most recently the background 
evidence in this area. A study of the concept of where and how education 
takes place has emphasized the subtle influences of group behavior as 
conditioned by contemporary social organizations. The Lynds (111) 
noted twenty years ago in a chapter, “Things Making and Unmaking Group 
Solidarity,” that groups of all sorts are forever forming, shifting, and dis- 
solving. Furthermore, the Lynds (112) reflected the philosophy of social 
relationships of Muncie citizens in Chapter 12 of their sequel to the above 
social survey. Each person is a member of a variety of sub groups. Sociolog- 
ists long since have discussed such groups as “we” and “others” and pri- 
mary and secondary groups and their interactional patterns. 


Public Opinion 


The attempt to measure public opinion scientifically is probably the most 
significant movement in this field in recent years. Examples of this work 
are found in the activities of the opinion polls such as the Gallup Poll, 
the Fortune Poll, and those of the National Opinion Research Center. 
Gallup (60), a pioneer in the field, reported (with Rae) how the opinion 
poll works. Their volume described in detail the technics of sampling and 
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the implications of such procedures for democracy. In a more popular 
fashion Gallup (59) published a brief manual for laymen answering eighty 
assumed questions about opinion polls. 

There is a growing literature of negative criticism of the validity of the 
opinion poll technic, particularly as to the accuracy of data gathered on 
complicated questions. Ruch (158) discussed the validity of polls. Weaver 
(198, 199) in two articles also evaluated this trend and cited other 
critiques. 

One of the most intriguing investigations in the field of opinion is that 
of Lazarsfeld (101). Several times between May and November 1940 a 
representative sample of 700 voters of Erie County, Ohio, were interviewed 
and asked a variety of questions dealing with reasons back of voting deci- 
sions. The investigators have reported in detail the differences between 
Republicans and Democrats, the various influences on a voter making up 
his mind, what voters were told via radio and print, and the nature of 
personal influences. The study was a careful quantitative, statistical piece 
of research. Berelson (12) and Waples (193) have reported on special 
phases of the same study. Both of these studies emphasized more technical 
treatment of influences such as the public library and print. Significant 
in all of the above data was the fact that the major determinant of opinion 
is the basic predisposition of people to read in print and to listen on the 
radio to ideas which support what they already have decided as proper 
to believe. 

The reviewer found three studies where this technic of the opinion poll 
was applied to education. The first by Miller (120) was a critical article 
on this theme applied in public schools. The second, sponsored by the 
National Opinion Research Center (132), was similar to a study cited 
earlier, “What People Think of Youth and Education” (131). The evidence 
supported, if the individuals sampled are representative, the convictions 
that more financial support of education was necessary and that continuance 
of state control of the schools, but with federal aid, was desirable. Further- 
more, there was a rather vague reflection of the need for continued em- 






phasis in the current school program on such subjectmatter as academic 
work, and on vocational, citizenship, and character education. The third. 
by Rope (157), reported in a more critical and provocative study as to 
what 14,000 representative citizens in Pittsburgh regarded as important 
educational needs in that community. 


Superstition 

Recently there has been considerable study in this field. Emme (52) 
summarized thirty-four studies which showed that beliefs in superstition 
seem to decrease with age and with increased educational attainment, that 
women were more superstitious than men, and that specific instruction 
decreased belief in superstitions. These studies also revealed that emotions 
were positively correlated and that intelligence was negatively correlated. In 
two studies by Emme (52) these generalizations were confirmed. In a 
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more technical investigation Zapf (213) showed that one can predict super- 
stitious beliefs fairly well from paper and pencil tests. Such tests together 


7 with overt behavior were used in the Zapf studies. In the related field of 


scientific misconceptions Reed (153) with the aid of competent juries com- 
pleted an elaborate list of scientific misconceptions and tested various 
groups. Each person had some misconceptions. The range was from 215 
to 3. Women had more misconceptions than men. People with the most 
schooling had fewer misconceptions than those with lesser amounts of 
formal schooling. Men and persons with the greatest amount of schooling 
stated that they were less influenced by misconceptions than were women 
and persons with less schooling. 


Suggestion 


A dramatic and readable interpretation of the suggestibility of persons 
was reported by Cantril (29) in a rather popular but critical discussion 
of the psychology of panic. A more technical restricted study of suggestion 


_ by Simmons (171) showed that children with high IQ’s tended to yield to 


fewer suggestions than children with lower IQ’s where it was assumed 
that the children studied were equal in other respects relevant to the study. 
The author reported that the differences found were statistically reliable 
and concluded that it was reasonable to say that the differences were not 
unconnected with differences in IQ. 


Propaganda 


In recent years professional education has taken cognizance of propa- 
ganda as a technic to be studied. It is curious, tho, that in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research the concept is recognized only as a subtopic in the 
articles on social studies and on adult education. The above mentioned 
literature of social psychology is related. Notable in the reviewer’s opinion 
is the earlier critical study of propaganda by Doob (47). 

Raup (149) brought together data on the influence of organized inter- 
ests seeking to shape and control the education of the young. Two inde- 
pendent investigations by Cantril (28) and Burgess (24) also have reported 
the more specific propaganda influences of such organizations and move- 
ments as the National Association of Manufacturers, the Committee on 
Industrial Organization, the Townsend Plan, and the Nazi party. These 
writers applied the best-known principles of social psychology in their 
evaluations and showed that crisis situations could be used effectively by 
small but highly organized groups of protagonists who were clear as to 
suitable technics and who exhibited magnetic leadership. A more technical 
study was that of Lasswell and Blumenstock (100). They made careful 
case studies of revolutionary communistic tendencies in Chicago. They 
concluded from discrepancies in the data at hand and the data needed 
that they could not confirm or disconfirm hypothetical propositions as to 
casual relationships in such propaganda. 
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Representative of more recent prewar and war propaganda technics jn 
the World War II period are the studies by Childs (36), Farago (54), and 
Kris and Speier (98). The first presented an overview of propaganda tech. 
nics in Italy, Germany, and Russia. It reviewed studies in the field and 
covered the scope of propaganda in countries best illustrative of dictator. 
ship. The second was a critical interpretation of psychological technics of 
warfare. The third was a more elaborate report on German propaganda 
technics, particularly with the German people by the Nazi party. 

Within recent years applications of appropriate psychology interpreted 
by the Institute of Propaganda Analysis have made educators conscious of 
the need of preparing individuals to recognize propaganda and to evaluate 
it. An example of an activity in this field was the popular and readable book 
by Violet Edwards (51) on propaganda technics such as name-calling, 
glittering generalities, transfer, the testimonial, and band wagon effects. 
Lee and Lee (102) illustrated these devices in a special discussion of Father 
Coughlin’s speeches. 

The reviewer found a few technical experiments with the technics of 
propaganda. Allard (3) in a test in the field showed a certain “band 
wagon” influence on public opinion. The general conclusion within the 
group tested was for them to react favorably toward the impression of 
universality. A study related to attitude formation by Bateman and Ren- 
mers (9) showed that attitudes of high-school students could be shifted 
significantly following the use of negative and positive propaganda. Girls 
seemingly were more influenced than boys. Collier (38) tested the as- 
sumption that where propaganda was known the chance of influence was 
less and where unknown was more. Under controlled conditions, where 
one group made a critical examination of Nazi propaganda, the conclusion 
was reached that notwithstanding this approach the inhibiting quality of 
the kind of insight with which these subjects approached the propaganda 
has been overrated in the past. Miller (121) summarized the Springfield 
plan designed to emphasize constructive and preventive measures for mini- 
mizing prejudice. In Springfield, Massachusetts, it was found that preju- 
dices tended to originate with adults and not with small children. The author 
asserted that while there were no quantitative measures on which to eval- 
uate a method to teach tolerance there was a conviction that progress to- 
ward the goal of tolerance had been made. A study by Strang (178) has 
reviewed methodology in the field of propaganda. Dale and Norman (42) 
have reported an annotated bibliography of sixty-five interpretations in this 
field between 1937 and 1940. 


The Influence of the Press 


The most significant source of provocative materials, tho not based on 
elaborate research, was found in a recent issue of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, edited by Willey and Casey 
(204). The titles of the articles in this symposium come nearest to the 
types of critical evaluation needed by scientific students of the influence 
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of the press of any pertinent material found by the reviewer. Its compre- 
lensiveness and social significance can hardly be overestimated by the 
student of nonschool cultural influences. One contributor in this symposium 
has asserted, “As much as any college the daily newspaper has become and 
must remain an instrument of education” (J. Donald Adams). In terms of 
this last quotation Dale’s recent book (41) should be cited. He has in- 
terpreted the newspaper as democracy’s textbook and has pointed out in a 


~ readable style how the average citizen can understand and read a news- 


aper. 
. Gosnell (65) reported in 1937 a very significant investigation, seemingly 
not cited previously in this Review, of certain influences of the press in 
Chicago. This investigation was an elaborate statistical analysis of the 
influences of machine politics in Chicago. It was based upon examination 
of the Chicago press for ten years previously, upon interviews, and upon 
activities of the author as a participant observer. 


Communication Agencies and Arts 


Related to social relationships and group behavior are what in recent 
years are termed the communication agencies. Articles such as those of 
Bryson (23), Gray (66), and Lasswell (99) have discussed this new term. 
Reddick (152) has applied this broad concept of needed education in a 
study designed to improve race relations. Harap (72) published an article 


' on motion-picture communication. In a more restricted sense the new 


technics of audio-visual education are related. The latter technics have 


_ been implemented in the systematic textbook of McKown and Roberts 


(116). 


Motion Pictures 
In February 1937 Rugg reported in this Review on the Payne Fund in- 


_ vestigations (55). A significant opposing interpretation of these studies, 


seemingly neglected in the relevant summaries, was reported in 1938 by 
Moley (122). This volume was a scholarly critique. It went into elaborate 
detail criticizing the research technics of the investigations by the Payne 
Fund. Moley’s study was based on a more elaborate study of Adler (2). 
Both should be read for the opposing point of view, particularly of 
Forman’s summary of the Payne Fund data. 


Radio a 
Radio research pertinent to education is seemingly extensive tho most 
citations that this reviewer found were cited in the above recent sum- 
maries. One should, however, mention the work of Atkinson, Gundlach, 
Hill, Lazarfeld, and the Federal Radio Education Committee, particularly 
its bulletins on evaluation of school broadcasts. There are several excellent 
summaries of the educational use and value of the radio, the most im- 
portant being the annual yearbooks of the Institute for Education by Radio 
of Ohio State University and the Annals issue under the editorship of 
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Herman Hettinger (78). In the opinion of the reviewer, the last named 
source has reported a very significant interpretation of this field. 

Wagner (191) reported a bibliography of program preferences. Gandy 
(61), from a study of the literature, concluded that people tend to believe 
what they hear more than what they read. Hill and Williams (79) studied 
the formation of radio-listening groups. They estimated that there were 
15,000 such groups with 300,000 to 500,000 listeners. They also found that 
more women than men listen and that they tended to be above average in 
socio-economic status and income. From a world point of view, Huth’s 
study of radio influence (91) is significant. Schecter (164) has reported a 
study of how parent associations in New York City regard radio and motion 
pictures as these affect children. 


Reading Studies 


Two studies of the sociology of reading by a pioneer in the field, Douglas 
Waples (192, 194), should be noted. The first was a critical evaluative 
piece of research on the problem of the social aspects of reading in depres. 
sion times. The main body of the book dealt with data as to publication 
sources, distributive agencies, and readers. The field of research was clearly 
outlined. The second book (193) dealt with the same thesis. It discussed 
the implications of print in communicating and outlined research pro- 
cedures on such topics as the above and also content, readers’ predis. 
positions, and the social effects of reading. From the point of view of 
regional variations in cultural assets of the sociology of reading one should 
mention, tho cited earlier, the important work of Wilson on the Geography 
of Reading (207). 

A limited study of motives of readers was reported by Butler (27). It 
was a questionnaire study of why people read. The predominant motive 
was information getting. A similar study was completed, under the direction 
of the writer, by Hatfield (73) of the Greeley (Colorado) Public Library 
in 1939. Frazer (57) repeated certain of the queries of Hatfield in 1945. 
Both studies showed a restricted clientele as active users. 

The reading abilities of adults have been reported in studies by Brox- 
man (18) and Lorge and Blau (109). The former stated that an eight- 
weeks’ training period markedly raised the reading levels of 175 adults. 
In the latter study, tests of 242 adults, twenty to seventy years of age, were 
compared with data on a group of adults who had been checked several 


times over a period of years. The tests showed no reliable differences be- 
tween the groups. 


The Museum and The School Journey 


Melton and others (118) reported experimental procedures in the use 
of museums. This monograph should be read by the interested student, 
particularly the chapter on “The Effective Museum Visit.” Moore (124) 
has discussed the relationship of the school curriculum to the museum on 
the basis of a study of data of 100 museums in the United States and 
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Canada, and Powel (146) has described experiments with art museums in 
five metropolitan cities in relation to school education. The most compre- 
hensive summary was that of Ramsey (148). 

The most detailed interpretation of the school journey reported was by 

Atyeo (7). His study was comprehensive and showed that the utilization 
of this technic has been much more employed in Europe than in the United 
States. It was a critical interpretation of the movement. Atyeo concluded that 
the excursion was a more reliable adjunct to class than any other methods 
studied with it. A related significant investigation was completed by Fraser 
(56). He evaluated certain possible outcomes of excursions thru the TVA 
~ area. His study showed variety of values such as attitudes, appreciations, 
and interests. Another important finding was the fact that the best single 
_ measure of value was an increase in knowledge. For example, the author 
reported marked growth in understanding of problems such as soil erosion 
and land management. He also asserted that the data revealed that a growth 
_ of knowledge was accompanied by a growth in sympathetic insight and in 
> tolerant attitudes. 
There is on the horizon a revival of interest in out-of-school, guided 
_ experience. The best source that implements the potentialities of this move- 
~ ment has just recently been published by Olsen (138). He has emphasized 
_ in aclear but simple treatment the practicability of capitalizing upon many 
' community resources such as field trips, surveys, service projects, contacts 
_ with citizens in the community, camping, and work experience. 


> The Library 


_  Carnovsky and others (30) presented in 1941 an excellent systematic 
- summary of libraries. Germane to our concern was his discussion of the 
_ social and cultural role of the library, library surveys, library government, 
_ library uses, and libraries and reading. Wilson (208) edited, with a group 
_ of colleagues, for the National Society for the Study of Education the most 
_ comprehensive critical interpretation of the library in relation to general 
_ education. Vital topics discussed in this volume included significant trends 
in library development, social and educational changes affecting the 
library, types of libraries in action, educative materials, and areas of 
further investigation. McDiarmid (114) has published a survey manual 
helpful to the interested research student. 

The library has long been concerned with adult education. Humble (89) 
and Johnson (94) have reported for the American Association of Adult 
Education two critical interpretations of the library in relation to adult 
education. Also the Board of Adult Education of the American Library 
Association published a study sponsored by Chancellor (34) on adult 
guidance activities of libraries, particularly as to suitability of reading 
materials for adults. 

The writer (160) since 1933 has had direct supervision of a cooperative 
program for the preparation of school librarians, and between 1933 and 
1941 had direction of a college library. On the basis of these experiences it 
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is his conviction that aside from the technical research of a few interested 
students there has been too little concern with the tremendous implications 
of the library as an educational influence, and with the value of vicarious 
experience via print. 


Character Building and Character-Building Agencies 


Little research concerning character-building agencies has appeared 
since 1937. Systematic studies, seemingly not cited earlier, interpreted such 
movements a dozen or more years ago. These studies covered the Boy 
Scouts (8), Girl Scouts (22), Girl Reserves (189), YMCA (80), and 
YWCA (206). 

A general inquiry on the effectiveness of these agencies was reported by 
Stanton (176). Questionnaires returned from forty-six schools in Seattle 
from two groups, superior children and problem children, formed the basis 
of that study. The data showed two times as many requests for community- 
agency help from the problem-children group as from the superior-children 
group. The study revealed marked differences in home, socio-economic 
status. 

The writer (162), as part of a study of social and cultural influences 
in the Denver metropolitan area in 1943, found evidence with implications 
similar to those of Stanton. Using data furnished by the Denver Council 
of Social Agencies, together with the original comparative analyses of 
census tracts, the writer found great variations in average monthly rentals, 
conditions of housing, delinquency, and amounts of formal schooling of 
adults twenty-five years of age and over in various sections of that city. In 
ten census tracts with low rentals citizens reported just over an average of 
seven years of formal schooling. In contrast, out of ten census tracts of 
forty-four in the city with highest rentals, the inhabitants therein reported 
an average of thirteen years of formal schooling. A similar confirmation 
for the Boy Scouts of superior socio-economic status will be found in 
several studies. Levy (104) showed as the second in a series of social-work 


interpretations how the public relations job was being carried on for the , 


Boy Scouts. Hendry (75) reported current research on such points as 
evaluation of the nature of boys and their interests, and experiments with 
the Scout program. Lippitt and Zander (106) found a domination of the 
program by adult leaders of the Boy Scouts, particularly by the higher 


executives. 
Clubs 


Related to the character-building agencies for youth are clubs. Little 
research was found but Chambers (33) has compiled a more recent catalog 
of youth-serving organizations similar to the earlier Pendry and Hartshorne 
(143) list. The federally aided programs of 4-H Clubs have begun evalu- 
ative research under the sponsorship of Frutchey (58). This is a promising 
trend. 
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Recreation 


Several summaries of research in recreation are available. The most 
systematic was the detailed interpretation of Gloss (62). Von Treba (190) 
completed a critical analysis of the major problems and generalizations 
found in important books in the field of leisure, using the frontier thinker 
technic. The Research Quarterly of the American Association of Health and 
Physical Education is a significant source. 

There is much literature, most of which is not research, on implications 
of leisure and recreation, and many overview summary discussions and 
interpretations of such relationships. Butler (26) and Hjelte (82) have 
discussed in systematic books the administration of recreation. Dulles (48) 
has published a book on the history of play which is helpful in this field. 
Two volumes of the Educational Policies Commission also were found to 
be related to this field, one (128) on the theme of educational policies for 
community recreation and the other on schools and social services (130). 
Articles were found, similar to Steiner’s more elaborate early survey (177), 
on quantitative estimates of the money and time expenditures for leisure 
and recreation. The field of leisure has also been described in such publica- 
tions as those of Partridge and Mooney (141) and Weaver (200). 

A variety of recreation surveys was found, most of them of a limited na- 
ture. The most elaborate of these was a study by Wrenn and Harley (211). 
Halsey (70) surveyed public recreation in metropolitan Chicago. Annually 
compilations of community recreation have been reported in Recreation 
magazine, the last in July 1945 on 1315 municipalities (150) . It is the best 
source for checking by a community as to how it compares with other com- 
munities in recreational programs. Several limited master’s investigations 
of recreational programs in small communities have been completed by 
Hitchcock (81), Perkins (144), Poppenberg (145), and Williams (205). 

There were several questionnaire studies. Two by Gloss (63) and Thorn- 
dike (181) interpreted how people spend their spare time. A third research 
by Green (67) reported a WPA project in Cleveland on leisure-time ac- 
tivities by economic status. Studies by Booth (14), Haltorf (71), Scott 
(165), Silverman (170), and Wormer (210) have summarized limited 
studies of recreational activities. 

A few studies on special phases in the area should be mentioned. The 
Army Air Forces Fitness Program was cited recently in the Research 
Quarterly (4) of the American Association of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Hunt and others (90) described a remedial program in the field of 
recreational therapy. Trends in the field have been reported in several 
articles. The above cited annual compilation of statistics on recreational 
programs in American cities was one source. An earlier citation described 
trends in local government control of recreation (151). Rogers (156) and 
Neumeyer (134) similarly discussed trends. The publications of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association continuously have pointed out trends. 

Several articles dealt with planning and coordination of recreation pro- 
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grams. Hjelte (83) has interpreted this need; Lentz (103) and Scruggs 
(166) have pleaded for guidance and planning. 

Hallenback and Yuill (69) have recently discussed principles of youth 
centers for recreation. In this latter field, the work of the Division of Recre- 
ation of the United States Office of Community War Services, stimulated 
by World War II, has been notable (187, 188). This latter type of a com. 
munity activities program appears to be a major trend today. 

Further studies have been made on recreational leadership. One by 
Hoffer (84) discussed an activity analysis, and another by Charters and 
Fry (35) reported a course of study for the preparation of recreational 
leaders from an analysis of recreational research literature. 


Camping 


Camping, a specialized recreational and cultural program, in the main 
for privileged groups, has remained largely independent of formal edu- 
cation and formal educational guidance. The writer has found no sum- 
maries of research in the educational literature on camping, and for the 
most part only descriptive articles in the Educaticn Index. These together 
with the considerable book literature were almost entirely narratives of this 
apparently important educative experience. It is an area that demands 
fundamental investigation. 

There are various camp programs. As implied, these are selective in 
their appeal to American youth. Most notable was the depression CCC pro- 
gram. The character-building agencies (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire, 
YMCA, and YWCA) have emphasized camping. Some churches have made 
it part of their program. The Kellogg Foundation has emphasized it, and 
the National Recreation Association has interested itself in the movement. 
The hostel movement, prevalent until World War II in Europe, was also 
spreading to America in the 1930's. 


Religious Moral Education Including Church and Sunday School 


Historically the church has been a dominant agency of social control, 
particularly in an attempt to teach conduct. Its functions have been to 
supplement the moral education of the home, neighborhood, and com- 
munity; to implant ideals thru the agencies that compel conformity; and 
to build up taboos. The reviewer’s earlier summary showed a waning in- 
fluence of the church as a nonschool agency.. The writer found little re- 
search pertinent to the nonschool educational influences of religion. 

Mathews (117) studied a group of children in the upper grades to dis- 
cover probable relations or lack of them between ideas of God as held by 
a person and his actual conduct. This inquiry was correlated with the 
earlier Character Education Inquiry. The study was valuable for its in- 
terpretation of earlier related studies. Anderson (6) reported an inquiry 
of an area one hundred miles west of Chicago where he worked for several 
years as a participant observer. This was an elaborate detailed investigation 
of influences such as the church, school, clubs, and the like with inquiries 
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into such interests and attitudes as those that relate to God, Jesus, and the 
Bible. It represented a study that should be followed up with more data. 
Based on observation of a group of college students in a western institution, 
Horton (88) discussed various aspects of church ideals and values. The 
study showed a preponderance of favorable characterizations altho the 
church itself was somewhat less highly regarded than Christianity. An 
article by Middleton and Fay (119) dealt with comparative evidence on 
delinquency and nondelinquency of girls and their attitudes toward the 
Bible and war. Two other rather complicated summaries by the Wheelers 
(202, 203) dealt with religious ideas of children of two different cultural 
patterns and with differences in religious ideas and attitudes of children who 
go to Sunday school and those who never attend. Bushee (25) has surveyed 
the church in a small Colorado community, a university town. This was a 
case study which showed that churches in small cities show more vitality 
than in rural districts. The chief problem he reported was that of liberal 
churches holding young people. 


Work Experience and Economic Life 


A recent yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators 
on Schools and Manpower (127) has reported most comprehensively on 
the problem of vocational education and work experience in a modern 
world. There is much relevant literature on the current problem of full 
employment. Long (107) found many factors associated with the duration 
of the employment of youth. Bell, on the basis of earlier studies, attempted 
to make concrete applications in this field of youth employment in a study. 
Two studies (43, 44) for the American Youth Commission presented sig- 
nificant evidence as to the barriers of youth employment. On the problem 
of youth work-experience Lorwin’s investigations (110), sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission, explored the field and related it to sig- 
nificant depression work program activities of the CCC, NYA, and WPA. 
Norton (136) for the Regents’ Inquiry surveyed this problem of education 
for work in New York State. Adam (1) for the American Association of 
Adult Education has described the worker’s education movement. 

There is a growing literature on school-work experience. Jessen (92) 
generalized recently on descriptions of programs in a dozen larger cities. 
Seyfert (168) has interpreted the philosophy of work experience in a 
pamphlet in cooperation with the NYA and the Harvard Workshop of 
Education. 

The work camp movement is also important. The writer found two dis- 
cussions (85, 86) on this phase of the work experience. 


Adult Education 


Hendrickson (74), by use of questionnaires and limited but intensive 
visitation, presented trends in public-school adult education activities in 
cities from 10,000 population upward. This survey showed that there is 
a potential program within the public school which has grown slowly and 
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unevenly. Implied in this investigation is the lag of school administrators in 
this area, particularly in asserting their leadership in coordinating co. 
operative programs between school and community agencies. 

Related to it was Brunner’s evaluation (19) of a five-year experiment in 
Greenville, South Carolina, between 1936 and 1941. In that community 
while progress was made in efforts to get adult leaders (public officials and 
leaders of semipublic or private agencies) to plan democratically, con- 
tinuance of this movement was threatened by failure of such leaders to 
see the subsequeiit need of cooperation via a community council which 
during the period of experiment attempted to localize adult leadership ef. 
fectively. 

Kaplan (95) has carried out an important study on a 5 percent sampling 
of adults in Springfield, Massachusetts. He studied social and economic 
factors which bear on nonparticipation of adults in cultural and educational 
activities carried on by the board of adult education of the public schools 
of that city. The investigation showed that the activity stimulated by this 
board seemingly served but a small proportion of adults, and that social 
and economic factors such as sex, age, marital status, occupation, nation- 
ality, and the like were related to failure of adults to participate. Kaplan 
recommended that the public-school program be expanded and decentral- 
ized thru neighborhood councils, and that activities under such a plan be 
provided to capitalize upon potentialities of greater participation of adults. 

A specialized dissertation of the constructional hobby activities of adult 
males was completed in 1939 by Nestrick (133). Seemingly it has not been 
cited in previous reviews in this field. The research showed that married 
men twenty-five to thirty years of age have more of the urge to create than 
men of other age groups or single men, and that hobbies and constructive 
activities participated in are related to childhood interests and to construc- 
tional occupations of participants. The activities participated in varied 
greatly within the group studied. To the writer, this investigation suggests 
the potential extension of school shops and school equipment to adults. 

A study of adult education was reported by Brunner (20) in 1943, ap- 
parently based on the questions asked by the Federal Census Bureau in 
1940 as to amounts of formal schooling of adults twenty-five years of age 
and over. The data showed a great variation in the number of years of 
schooling between states and races. It was a restricted inquiry into 
functional illiteracy. 

A source of needed research was found in a recent outline of suggested 
studies of adult education by Cartwright and Brunner (31). 

On the more specialized aspects of adult ability there is a recent fol- 
low-up study by Lorge (108) of the early Thorndike data of intelligence 
of eighth-grade pupils in 1921. Retesting twenty years later a group of 
young adults, Lorge concluded that schooling made a difference in IQ 
tests taken after education. 

The very significant cultural work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
particularly the work of its Extension Service in relation to a special type 
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of adult education for farmers should be noted. This Review recently sum- 
marized most of the research in this field (up to the fall of 1944). Some 
of the more recent activities of this federal department such as soil con- 
servation, the agricultural adjustment program, land use, and the like have 
been discussed by Taylor (180). Finally the writer found in this field a very 
recent citation by Brunner and others (21) of a critical interpretation of 
the current situation of farmers and the efforts of educators to bring to them 
new knowledge about the presentday situation and to aid them in their voca- 
tions and living. 
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CHAPTER II 


Influence of Science and Technology on Education 
B. L. DODDS and R. W. LEFLER 


Presentoay institutional education is peculiarly a product of the tech- 
nology which has created the economic productivity necessary to supply 
the wealth to support an extensive educational system. This increase in 
productivity has released an increasing proportion of our total population 
from directly productive labor to engage in study. In turn, the complexities 
of a culture permeated by science and technology have created a demand 
for more intensive and extensive education on all levels. Thus, in the broad. 
est sense, a review of the influence of science and technology upon edu- 
cation would involve consideration of almost every aspect in the develop- 
ment of American education. However, science has influenced and is now 
influencing education in many direct and specific ways. World War II 
brought into striking focus the extent to which national welfare is de- 
pendent upon scientific research, the application of this research, and the 
general public understanding of science. Scientific method has been pro- 
gressively extended into fields of study not originally associated with 
science. The social impact of scientific discoveries has brought new con- 
sideration of means and methods of cooperative attack on social problems 
and integration of knowledge. It is with these more limited and immediate 
influences of science and technology upon education that this review is 
concerned. 

It is something of a paradox that the large part of the literature dealing 
with the specific influences of science and technology upon education is 
primarily of a nonscientific nature. Little comprehensive research of a 
quantitative nature has been undertaken during the past three years. How- 
ever, during this period a substantial number of responsible students of 
education have presented in systematic manner their judgment of the im- 
pact of science upon education and of the implication of science for modern 
education. This chapter is primarily a review of articles of this type. It 
does not seem amiss to suggest that perhaps there is a need for more com- 
prehensive studies of a research nature to appraise more carefully the in- 
fluence of science upon education and the implications of modern science 
for education. 


Specialized Education in Science and Technology 


The tremendous demand for technically trained personnel in both in- 
dustry and the military services in World War II resulted in the develop- 
ment of an extensive number of specialized training programs in the scien- 
tific and technical fields. These educational programs varied widely in the 
level of training achieved and the degree of specialization involved. 
Paralleling this development was the curtailment, abandonment, and re- 
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vision of conventional university programs of education of scientific 
workers. While a great deal of general information is available, a compre- 
hensive and systematic appraisal of the extent and effectiveness of these 
special programs and of their implications for peace-time education has 
necessarily not been achieved in the short interval of time since the close 
of hostilities. However, sufficient data have become available to provide 
the bases for some observations on developments in specialized education 
in science. 

Conant (9), out of experience gained in directing and coordinating war- 
time research and study, concluded that the securing of talented and able 
individuals to engage in scientific study and research and providing these 












individuals with favorable conditions for such study and research is the 





primary problem in the promotion of scientific education and discovery. 
Thomas (50) reviewed the effect of war in delaying or preventing the train- 
ing of young scientific workers. He concluded that this nation in 1945 
faces a deficiency of 8200 workers of the Ph.D level in scientific fields. 
He further estimated that it will be 1955 before this deficiency can be 
remedied, assuming that no expansion of need occurs during that period. 




















| _ MacNider (29) considered the sources of the qualities an individual must 





possess for research-mindedness and conéluded that in general such people 
are made, not just born, and that the development of research abilities may 
_ be largely due to educational experiences. Edgerton, Britt, and Davis (14) 
_ analyzed the distribution by states of the winners in the Annual Science 














_ Talent Search conducted by Science Clubs of America and found that the 





_ differences among the states in the percent of winners indicated that some 
_ states were much more successful than others in locating potential scien- 








4 tists among their high-school seniors. The most comprehensive estimates 





of national need in scientific personnel and of the necessary steps to pro- 
vide opportunity for scientific study to able youth was presented by Bush 
(6) in a report to the President which considered, among other things, the 







: formulation of an effective program for discovering and providing op- 





portunity for American youth with scientific talent. The report summarized 
the studies of selected committees established under the auspices of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development. The deficiency of science and 
technology students due to the war was estimated to be approximately 
150,000. It was further estimated that the accumulated deficiency of those 
holding advanced degrees in scientific fields would be about 17,000 by 
_ 1955. To provide more extensive opportunities for the more capable and 
_ promising high-school students to attend college, the report proposed that 
4 system of scholarships and fellowships be established. Tentative pro- 

posals presented a plan for providing 24,000 undergraduate scholarships 
and 900 graduate fellowships in science. There is some probability that 
significant steps in the assumption of national responsibility for the pro- 
motion of science education may develop along the general lines recom- 
mended in this report. Proposals for national legislation embodying in 
some degree these recommendations were summarized in a publication of 
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the Subcommittee on War Mobilization of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate (51). 

Numerous other studies presented evidence for modification and ex. 
tension of specialized education in science and technology. Carlson (7) 
referred to studies which indicated that in some 200 colleges of the North 
Central Association of Colleges of Secondary Schools in 1941, 1942, and 
1943, not more than 20 percent of all courses offered were in the field of the 
natural sciences. Williams (54) presented a systematic review of the need 
for tertiary technical education. He advanced the proposal for terminal 
programs in technical education which would extend beyond the conven- 
tional high-school years but which would be less intensive and extensive in 
nature than the typical program of the technical or scientific college. Webb 
(53) analyzed the government openings in the different scientific fields and 
concluded that our educational curriculums in science are not adapted to 
actual vocational demands. Keal (24) reviewed briefly the philosophy of 
technical education and emphasized that it is essentially based upon adding 
to the practical skills the knowledge of science and mathematics. Sutton 
(47) considered the relationship between education in science and mathe- 
matics, and industry, and concluded that the main function of the school 
is to teach thoroly the fundamentals in science and mathematics. Silver- 
man (44) reviewed briefly the extent and nature of the Army and Navy 
training programs and the program of the U. S. Office of Education in 
engineering, science, and management war training. Pertinent questions 
concerning the appraisal, influence, and continuation of such programs 
were raised. Tallmadge (48) presented a brief description of two selected 
war programs of technical education for women and inferred that these 
programs may lead to permanent expansion of the fields of education for 
women. The Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching (11) considered 
the problem of technical education for returning servicemen and recom- 
mended that the curriculum of technical institutes should be largely de- 
termined by the vocational opportunities of the locality and that purely 
academic training was not adequate in preparing men for technical jobs. 

McGrath (31) and Curtis (12) proposed among other things the ex- 
tension of scientific and technical education for adults. 

Review of current studies and research on specialized education in 
science and technology leads to the conclusion that substantial modifica- 
tions are in progress. The specialized wartime educational programs in 
scientific and technical fields might profitably be more systematically 
studied and evaluated. 


The Place of Science in General Education 


The growing emphasis upon science and technology and the increased 
attention to education in these fields have apparently not decreased the 
long-term consideration being given to general education. Examination of 
recent reports in general education indicate that, on the contrary, the com- 
plexities introduced into modern life by science and technology have 
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heightened the consciousness of the need for general education to contribute 
to a better understanding of the methods of science, the general content of 
major scientific fields, and the social changes growing out of develop- 
ment in the sciences. 

The Harvard Committee (42) in a systematic consideration of General 
Education in a Free Society proposed that study of the physical world 
should be one of the three basic areas of general education. This report 
further suggested (a) that education in science should begin in the primary 
grades; (b) that below the college level education in science should be 
primarily general in approach; and (c) that integrated courses in the 
physical and biological sciences stressing fundamental principles be further 
developed at both the secondary and college level to serve the purposes of 
general education. The Educational Policies Commission (36) in its care- 
fully considered proposals for the postwar education of all American Youth 
specified that a portion of its recommended program of general education 
should be devoted to study of science of an integrated and functional na- 
ture. A committee of the American Council on Education (1) formulated 
comprehensive proposals for general education for members of the armed 
forces. The development of an understanding of natural phenomena and 
of scientific method was presented as one of the ten major objectives of 
general education. Specific outlines of materials to implement this objec- 
tive were prepared. The Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching (10) 
presented suggestions for the improvement of general education in science 
in secondary schools and proposed that a fused course in the physical 
sciences be systematically developed as a part of this general education in 
science. Humby and James (21) considered the need for reorganization of 
science education in Great Britain and concluded that the majority of 
people were unaware of the potentialities of science. The recommendations 
presented included, among others, proposals for extensive reorganization 
of science courses in British secondary schools directed toward the end of 
providing more continuous and self-contained courses in secondary schools. 

Numerous other recent group reports and individual studies have con- 
sidered more specific aspects of science in general education. Douglass 
(13) considered the adaptation of instruction in science to postwar condi- 
tions and predicted that the trend to correlate or combine related areas in 
science is here to stay. Powers (40) considered the goals of education in 
science and concluded that the analysis of the personal and social needs 
of youth should provide the basis for the science curriculum. Hunter (22) 
secured responses from over 600 science teachers thruout the country on 
s*x questions on trends in science instruction. The responses indicated, 
among other things, that in the judgment of this group (a) science courses 
are more closely related than they were tén years ago; (b) applied courses 
should not supplant courses in basic science; (c) applied courses should 
supplement courses in basic or pure science. Bigelow, Havighurst, Kelly, 
and Lark-Horovitz (2) reviewed the need for improving instruction in the 
basic sciences and recommended that federal aid be extended to establish a 
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program of vocational and technical education including the related sciences 
and mathematics. Stephenson (46) and Ingraham (23) considered the 
nature of conventional science courses and suggested that general courses in 
science drawing content from the different special fields of science would 
better serve the needs of liberal arts students. Sears, Caldwell, Havig- 
hurst, and Hurd (43) in a symposium on science education individually 
indicated the need for the development of more adequate and compre- 
hensive instruction in general education courses in science. Lark-Horovitz 
(26) reviewed the offerings and enrolments in science in the senior high 
school and proposed, among other things, that for general education a one- 
year course in physical science, dealing with the fundamental concepts of 
physics and chemistry, should follow the typical biology offering. Billig 
(3) and Powers (39) reviewed certain aspects of science instruction in 
the elementary school and outlined ways in which the interest of children 
in aeronautics may be used to assist them in gaining science understand- 
ings. Hogg (20) proposed that fused courses in science providing a two- 
year sequence be established. Persing (38) and Martin (30) developed the 
thesis that new developments in science and the kinds of scientific materials 
appearing in magazines and newspapers should provide orientation in the 
development of science instruction. 

Further sources of a similar nature could be cited to illustrate the general 
concern now being exhibited over improving the contribution of science to 
general education. It appears reasonable to anticipate that there will be, 
in the immediate years ahead, considerable experimentation in the de- 
velopment of more comprehensive and integrated science courses for gen- 
eral education. 


The Extension of Scientific Method 


The extension of the scientific method to fields of study not ordinarily 
associated with the sciences was the theme of numerous philosophic and 
semiphilosophic articles appearing during the period covered by this re- 
view. Nagel (35) listed as one of the outcomes of science the development 
of the experimental attitude toward questions of conduct and suggested that 
much more serious attempts must be made to apply science as a method of 
inquiry to ethical and social fields. Glicksberg (16) postulated that science, 
as a method of inquiry, should be the core of all subjects rather than a 
branch of education. Keller (25) observed that the dispassionate and objec- 
tive attitude which characterizes scientific inquiry needs to be assumed by 
the student of the social sciences. Gruenberg (18) contended that teachers 
of science have a major responsibility to demonstrate to students that 
thinking in all fields of learning can be creative and orderly and not de- 
pend upon authorities and absolutes. Lundberg (27) analyzed current re- 
search in sociology and cited examples which indicated that there is a 
trend toward empirical research and the employment of quantitative 
methods in contrast to the earlier type of historic and philosophic re- 
search. 
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A number of statements appeared which argued or inferred the limita- 
tions of scientific method in the search for what may be termed the “true” 
or “good.” O’Hanlon (37) argued that scientific method is valid within a 
sphere but that moral and natural law is derived from other sources. 
Hildebrand (19) presented a systematic argument for a delimitation of 
science on the basis that while science can provide valuable information on 
the nature of the physical world and of the means toward ends, it cannot 
determine ultimate ends and therefore man’s ultimate well-being is de- 
pendent, as well, upon extra scientific types of experience such as art, 
philosophy, and religion. Miller (33) and Mellon (32) presented some- 
what the same thesis and pointed out that while ends are potentially present 
when furnishing means for action, the ultimate ends are not determined by 
science but by man’s selection of goals. Feibleman (15) argued for a closer 
relationship between science and philosophy on the basis that the methods 
of science can strengthen philosophy while philosophy can give vitality 
and direction to science. It is notable that these aad other recent discus- 
sions of the limitations of science have not questioned the validity of the 
scientific method in current fields of study nor the desirability of its ex- 
tension further into appropriate fields of study other than the determination 
of values and purposes. Perhaps more significant than the philosophic 
arguments over the place of science is the appearance of research work 
applying scientific methods on a more extensive scale to social and human 


problems. A notable example of this is the work of Myrdal (34) in his 
study of the American Negro. 


Social and Educational Responsibilities of Scientists 


Examination of recent educational literature revealed a number of 
thoughtful articles dealing with the social responsibilities of the scientist. 
Taylor (49) warned the public against taking engineering and scientific 
contributions for granted. He stated that our teaching must result in causing 
the citizen to think in terms of science and the scientist to assume his social 
obligations. Goran (17) postulated that scientists will be required to take 
a more active part in government, economic, and political life. He implied 
that as scientists become more humanistic the citizen will become more 
scientific in the solution of his problems. Pratt (41) suggested that pure 
scientists are a group of liberal, tolerant, internationally minded men who 
work with little concern for the ultimate importance of their discoveries. 
He warned that applied scientists must take social responsibility for the 
applications of their discoveries. He indicated the need for more social 
responsibility on the part of the scientist and suggested more attention to 
the study of philosophy. Leitch (28) indicated that freedom of research 
must be maintained in order that the scientist may continue to discover and 
to reveal additional knowledge. The cooperation of the scientist, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of religion was deemed necessary for the establish- 
ment of human values and objectives. Brody (4) recognized that workers in 
the field of science are becoming increasingly cognizant of the social impli- 
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cations of science. He suggested that representative groups of scientists at- 
tempt to define and predict “the ideals and the evolutionary trends” of 
mankind and devise a plan for attaining the desired objectives. 

Compton indicated (8) that the growth of science and technology in our 
society makes increased cooperation, better and broader education, and 
the establishment of an accepted objective increasingly necessary. He 
postulated that increased socialization results from greater knowledge and 
improved technics and the consequent greater specialization and inter- 
dependency. He charged scientists with the task of “establishing the strong 
foundation of science” necessary for the proper growth of our society. 


The Development of Instructional Aids 


There appears to have been little systematic research in the recent 
period concerning the value of the new technical devices now being used 
as instructional aids in our schools. There is ample evidence that scien- 
tifically developed training aids are in wide usage and most authors have 
indicated that the results justify their continued development. 

Studebaker’s committee for the study of military training aids has in- 
dicated in its published bulletin (52) that much of significance to 
civilian education may be gained from the experience of the armed forces 
in the use of such aids. Important technical devices which they reported in 
extensive use were motion picture films, film strips, instructional sound 
recordings, real objects, models, and “mock-ups.” Considerable technical 
skill entered into the production of the multitude of training pictures, 
charts, diagrams, maps, and posters also widely used. It was suggested that 
the educators who served in the development and use of these technical 
training devices should, when they return to civilian positions, contribute 
to an increased and more effective use of scientific instructional aids. 

Slye (45) pointed out the importance of the science laboratory and the 
use of the laboratory method and laboratory equipment in developing “in- 
quisitiveness, initiative, and self-reliance as it relates to” the behavior of 
students in many areas of learning. She believed that the school should be 
responsible for providing the opportunity of actual laboratory practice 
to each student to aid him in solving his personal problems thru the adap- 
tation of the laws of science. She recommended that laboratory experience 
be provided at many different levels in each student’s development. 

Bush (5) suggested that science has the potential resources, methods, 
and machines, to simplify immeasurably the task faced by the scientific 
worker in recording his observations and maintaining his acquaintance 
with the work of others. He suggested the extended use of such devices as 
photographic equipment, including microfilm, computational machines, 
and elaborate recording and filing devices. 

Scientific research and invention have, without doubt, provided many 
devices which are capable of contributing to effective instruction and in- 
dividual learning. The evaluation of the effectiveness of many of these 
devices will continue to réquire systematic research. 
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CHAPTER III 


Problems of Intercultural Education! 
HARRY H. GILES, VICTOR E. PITKIN, and THELMA INGRAM 


Tue TERM “intercultural education” is relatively new. It does not appear 
as a listing in the Education Index until after 1941, and not in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature until 1943. Intercultural education is edu- 
cation to improve understandings and practices of good human relations 
between individuals of the many culture groups. 

The basic problems can perhaps be placed under three main categories: 
(a) What are the goals of intercultural education? (b) What are the 
hypotheses on which work can be based to reach these goals? and (c) What 
are the practices that require testing in action? An examination of these 
three major areas and attendant issues will reveal how deeply intercultural 
education cuts into the pattern of general education, both as to content and 
practices. Indeed, to define how intercultural education differs from general 
education is not always easy. 


The Problem of Goals 


The basic problem of intercultural education is to define its goals. Most 
professional workers accept as a generalized goal of intercultural education 
the improvement of relations between individuals and groups. Most workers 
would also agree on the principle that intercultural education should seek 
to gain respect for the many individual differences among our varied popu- 
lations, yet strive for a common social purpose, the latter being the con- 
tinuance of a dynamic democracy. 

There are other areas, however, in which there is no consensus. Many 
will at once raise the issue as to whether intercultural education belongs in 
the schools. Many contend that it is the job of the churches, business and 
labor groups, women’s clubs, and other adult organizations and has no 
place in the schools. What is the relative importance of youth education 
versus adult education in this area? Others raise the question: Should inter- 
cultural education focus on the employment, training, promotion, and 
firing of teachers? Should attitude qualifications for hiring of teachers be 
established and an attitude test be given to prospective teachers? Should a 
teacher who is well informed in his subjectmatter be allowed to continue 
to teach even tho he promotes undemocratic ideals? Should a Negro be 
employed on a staff when there are no Negroes in the community? 

Again every practical educator will face the problem of determining the 
limits to which schools can go in the development of a program of inter- 
cultural education in face of community practices that may be contrary 
to the tenets of such education. These practices would include statements 

* This chapter departs from the usual style used in the Review to set forth some problems proposed 


for study in the field of intercultural education, A systematic review of the research will appear in 
Volume XVII, Number 4, Education for Citizenship, October 1947. 
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of anti-Semitism; segregation of Negroes in housing, schools, and hotels; 
denial, thru whispering campaigns, to Catholics the opportunity to hold 
public office either thru appointment or election; the display of “for rent” 
signs with the added notice “none but Gentiles need apply”; the use of re- 
strictive covenants whereby land is not sold to certain groups of people. In 
the light of conditions such as these, will it not be necessary for the school 
and the community to work together? 

The problem of scope is one in which there is not yet full agreement, 
even among professional workers in the field. Many schools point out that 
they have been teaching about the contributions of various immigrant 
groups to American life. Is this enough? Our economic and social patterns 
vitally affect relations among the varied groups. Should intercultural edu- 
cation take account of and examine the effects of a competitive society and 
of a noncompetitive society upon intergroup relations? Does intercultural 
education include a study of the part played by caste and class in society? 
How about the problems of youth versus parents, especially children of 
immigrants or first generation? How about the study of problems of one 
youth gang versus another youth gang, particularly where the first gang 
is predominantly of one nationality or religion and the second is of another 
nationality or religion? Again, to what extent should pupils participate 
in planning and carrying out work which involves intercultural relations? 
Such questions as these show how varied is the scope and how deeply the 
goals of intercultural education may become enmeshed with the goals of 
general education. 


What Are Tenable Hypotheses? 


Closely allied to the problem of determining goals and scope is the 
problem of forming hypotheses on which to plan work in the field of in- 
tercultural education. In spite of the fact that there is need for further 
research, some frame of reference must be made to plan work now. Ex- 
amples of possible hypotheses follow: (a) If the school enables young 
people to share the findings of outstanding physical and social scientists 
as to good human relations, it will result in increased understanding and 
improved social relations among the varied groups in school and in out-of- 
school life. (b) If the school emphasizes critical thinking and the nature of 
proof in the field of human relations as in other fields, there will be in- 
creased understanding of scapegoating and use of stereotypes, and the hate 
propagandist will find a more discriminating audience less willing to ac- 
cept vicious hate-stirring assertions. (c) If the school aids each individual 
within its sphere to achieve integrated growth, self-realization and or- 
ganization, and provides opportunities for therapeutic release of pent-up 
tensions, it will promote better human personalities much less prone to 
prejudice and discriminatory practices. Are such hypotheses tenable? 

In this first part we have presented some of the more urgent issues in 
the broader problem of considering the goals for intercultural education 
and hypotheses as a frame of reference from which to work now. Ask any 
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group of educators to discuss some of the issues that we have raised and it 
will become clear that while there may be agreement as to some of the 
goals of intercultural education, there will be widespread disagreement as 
to others. Even these hypotheses may prove unacceptable to some. 


Problems Needing More Research 


We now turn our attention to the second area and consider problems 
that require more basic scholarly research before we can advocate “a” 
program of intercultural education. The social scientists need to analyze 
painstakingly some of the factors that influence behavior and make their 
results known to educators. We need to know what it is that children cherish 
most, what makes people hate other people, how attitudes are made and 
altered, and many other similar things before we can state more positively 
the nature of a program for intercultural education. 

There is need for research in the area of values. What values do people 
hold highest? At what ages do these attitudes become crystallized? What 
influences affect values and at what ages? How stable and persistent are 
these values? Do people have certain fixed values, or are values always 
related to a situation? If social scientists could tell what patterns of values 
are commonly cherished by very young children, by adolescents, and by 
each succeeding age, this would provide rich leads as to the nature of an in- 
tercultural program. 

Closely allied to, but distinct from, values is the problem of attitudes. 
Research has already revealed that attitudes are not innate but are learned. 
Further research is needed to determine what are the crucial ages and 
crucial causes in forming attitudes about other peoples. There is also a 
need to find out the ways in which attitudes emerge on specific issues re- 
lating to intercultural relations. Which attitudes are likely to be acquired 
at which ages? When an unsocial attitude is acquired, how long before it 
can be altered and by what means? We need to know how to measure the 
intensity of attitudes. To what extent do young people take over verbalized 
attitudes from their parents and friends without thinking them thru? 

We need to know more about the attitudes of minority groups toward 
the majority group, toward other minorities, and toward members of their 
own minority group. What are the attitudes of the various classes of 
Negroes toward white people of various classes; toward certain ideas of 
white people? What do Negroes think about other Negroes, about Jews? To 
what extent are we justified in any collective expression of attitudes such 
as are implied in the above questions? 

Again, what is prejudice and what causes it? Already considerable re- 
search has been undertaken but we need more. What is the relation between 
personality types and attitudes? Can we identify the conditions that make 
for hate? What personalities are most likely to hate? 

Another area that may provide rich returns concerns the basic needs of 
children that must be satisfied if they are to be healthy, normal, and not 
antisocially aggressive. Assuming that frustration does often lead to ag- 
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gression, what are the needs of children that can be met and are not being 
met by the schools? We must know more about the nature of the needs of 
children to make them mentally healthy so that they do not catch and nur. 
ture the germs of hate. 

Research in these areas should offer a twofold help to those interested in 
intercultural education. It will provide accurate information to form a basis 
on which to develop plans. It may provide technics by which teachers can 
become more and more aware of values, needs, and attitudes of children in 
their classrooms. 


Practices That Need Testing in Action 


Turn now to the third area and consider practices that merit further 
testing in action. The list here is too long for exhaustive treatment. It ranges 
from the almost philosophic type of problem as to whether intercultural 
education should be basically a moral approach or whether it is a matter 
of presenting factual information to such a question as whether moving 
pictures are a better way to impart information than is a textbook. 

Perhaps it is well to recall the fact that the school is only one factor in 
the life of children. To what extent can changes be made in attitudes of 
children in a school where important segments of the community popu- 
lation are hostile to the goals of intercultural education; where the com- 
munity is neutral; and where the community is quite favorably disposed? 
How do you find out what percent is favorable? How do you deal with each 
of these groups and at the same time carry on a program in the schools? 
To what extent does the development of a positive program for intercultural 
education in the schools act as a force in changing attitudes in the com- 
munity? Can a barometer of public opinion be devised that will be useful 
in measuring the pulse of the public? To what extent must the focus of in- 
tercultural education be placed on the community before it is brought into 
the curriculum? These are all vital problems in the engineering of a pro- 
gram for intercultural education. 

Further technics in social engineering are needed to introduce inter- 
cultural education into schools where the superintendent and principal are 
willing but the teachers are not, or again in the school where the teachers 
are willing but the principal and superintendent are not. How can any- 
thing be done with a staff heavily loaded with teachers who carry deep 
antidemocratic prejudices? What types of in-service training best meet 
the needs of teachers who are not sensitive to problems of intercultural 
relations? How do you get administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents to 
work together for the mutual development of better human relations in the 
community and in the school? 

Assuming that teachers and principals are willing to undertake a pro- 
gram for intercultural education, can it be shown that a school can alter 
the attitudes of its pupils? If so, by what means does it bring about these 
changes? Is the technic of introducing special units here and there at vari- 
ous grade levels better than the technic of seeking general curriculum 
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revision in which aspects of intercultural materials are infiltrated thru all 
the courses? Is it better to attack problems of prejudice directly in the 
classroom, or is it better to approach unfair treatment of people thru the 
study of housing conditions and other similar topics? 

How can intergroup relations within the school be improved? To what 
extent do teachers and pupils work together? Do grouping in the lunch- 
room; membership in the school council, orchestra, glee club, and athletics; 
opportunity to use swimming pools, shops, arts and crafts rooms; segre- 
gation in schools and classrooms; placing high prestige on academic suc- 
cess and the like actually defeat or encourage better human relations? 
Again, how rapidly can schools bring about changes in attitudes and what 
is the optimum speed to bring about changes that result in sound attitudes 
that have stability? For example, in a school system in a northern state 
that has a long practice of segregation, how much preparation must be 
made in the school and community and for how long before schools are 
open to all children regardless of color or creed? Should such a program 
be linked to a two-, five- or ten-year plan? 

Again, what types of learning activities produce the maximum results for 
effort expended? In their effects upon attitudes, how does a highly drama- 
tized and emotional experience compare with a penetrating analysis of facts 
coupled with the stringent training in the nature of proof? Which of these 
are most effective for what groups—participating in forums, reading news- 
papers, reading magazines, reading textbooks, listening to the radio, at- 
tending evening classes, taking trips, listening to sermons, getting legis- 
lation enacted, watching movies, mixing in social groups? 

Within each of the above areas there is a need to test out the various 
types to see which is most effective for which groups. For example, it has 
been stated that “disproof literature”—the stating of a libel and then 
offering proof that the libel is not true—causes more harm than good. We 
need studies to determine whether or not this is true. Again, we need studies 
to compare the effectiveness of a sociological novel with that of a textbook 
approach in a class of a senior high school. What is the comparative ef- 
fectiveness in achieving a better understanding of problems in human 
relations of an excerpt from a regular moving picture over the documentary 
film? How effective are the various types of pamphlet materials? What 
is the value of having speakers of minority groups who speak on problems 
of international affairs, poetry, or some other topic? These are but samples 
of a whole host of practices in the schools about which we need to know 
more. 

Another area that is worth watching for its effects upon practices and 
attitudes is that of legislation and government fiat. The FEPC established 
in 1941 by executive order of President Roosevelt, the Quinn-Ives Act in 
New York State, and other similar measures offer fruitful opportunities to 
secure data. To what extent does the process of developing, passing, and 
enforcing such legislation act as a great educational stimulant and lead to 
more harmonious relations, and to what extent does such a process in- 
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tensify and deepen prejudices already held by forcing people to move too 
fast in their social thinking? How long does it take to find out? 

Still another area that needs further testing concerns the various devices 
that have been developed to estimate and measure attitudes, beliefs, 
opinions, and behavior. Some are paper and pencil tests; others are anec- 
dotal records based upon observed behavior. Recently, newer technics have 
been developed. Sociometric diagrams offer a way of learning something 
of how children group themselves and the changing pattern of these 
groupings. Projective technics of allowing children to complete a problem 
story provide an opportunity for a “free response” rather than a controlled 
response. Ways and means of making these technics valid and reliable 
will perhaps be a step toward appraising the various phases of inter- 
cultural education. But more than that, they are useful technics by which 
teachers may be able to get started in the process of understanding how 
to deal with children. 

Finally, there is the problem of how to plan for the future teachers 
who are now in college but who will shortly be in the classroom. Should 
such teachers be required to take certain materials in anthropology, biology, 
psychology, sociology, and history so that they will have a factual back- 
ground of recent information in these fields so basic to an understanding 
of human relations? How can the instructors in these institutions be sensi- 
tized to the need for some such integrated program? Is there a need for 
an educational philosophy that recognizes the importance of better human 
relations for itself and for the continued development of our democracy? 

The field is new. The research on which some of the material for better 
human relations must be based is new. There is still much to learn before 
there are final answers. The fact that this article focuses on problems 
does not mean that considerable progress has not already been made. 


However, if the present problems can be defined and then attacked, per- 
haps more progress will be made. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Problems of Equality of Opportunity in Education 


NEWTON EDWARDS 


Ir nas long been known that great differences exist in the financial ability 
of the several states to support an adequate program of education. The 
most exhaustive and detailed treatment of this subject that has yet been 
made is that of Norton and Lawler (16). Data were collected for each of the 
115,000 local administrative units of the United States with respect to 
its educational load and its financial ability. This study presents a graphic 
inventory of the financing of education for the United States and for each 
of the states. It contains 192 charts and nearly 100 tables. From these one 
can get a vivid picture of: (a) inequalities of educational support in the 
United States; (b) differences in support of public education within the 
several states; (c) cost of a reasonable minimum state and national pro- 
gram of education; (d) relation of level of support to ability to finance 
education; (e) relative effort made by the states to support education; 
and (f) the relation of the level of school support to such matters as 
school attendance and functional literacy. Federal aid to education is 
urged as the only reasonable way to correct the educational inequalities 
growing out of financial inequalities. Norton (13, 14) and Norton and 
Davies (15) have prepared articles based in the main upon the findings 
of their investigation for the cooperative study of public-school expendi- 
tures. They present pertinent facts with respect to inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity, among them the differences in education and health 
revealed by draft boards, and argue forcefully for federal aid. 


Differences in Educational Opportunity and Attainment 


The twenty-third yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators (10) presented a considerable amount of data on differ- 
ences in educational opportunity between states, regions, urban-rural com- 
munities, and social classes. Attention was given to differential fertility 
as a factor in creating an imbalance in the educational load. Shryock 
(18) analyzed the educational attainment of the population above twenty- 
five years of age as reported in the 1940 Census. He showed the striking 
differences in the educational attainment of the urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm population. Even more striking differences were shown when 
the native white, foreign-born white, and Negro segments of the popula- 
tion were compared. The data presented show for each state the median 
of school years completed for persons twenty-five years of age and over 
by race and by urban and rural communities. The educational attainment 
of the white urban population of the South is strikingly higher than that 
of the rural white population and very much higher than that of the rural 
nonwhite population. In fact, the white urban population of the South has 
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gone to school more years than the white urban population in most other 
regions. In only three southern states did the native white urban population 
fall below the national average in the median of school years completed. 
Edwards (3, 4) has shown the relation of inequalities of educational 
opportunity and attainment to social and economic conditions. He stressed 
the importance of differential fertility in creating an imbalance in the 
educational load. He concluded that the population reserves of the nation 
are being recruited from those areas where the economic structure is the 
weakest and the planes of living the lowest. A county-by-county compari- 
son of the planes of living for all the counties in the United States 
revealed that in most instances counties with the lowest planes of living 
are the ones with the heaviest educational load. The conclusion was drawn 
that a fundamental change is required in our national educational policy. 
Federal and state aid given directly to individual pupils and students 
whose needs and capacities justify it appears essential if the American 
people are really committed to the ideal of the equal chance. McGill (7) 
discussed the principles he thinks should be applied for the equalization 
of opportunity within a state. Arguments for federal aid as a means 
of realizing the ideal of equal access to education have been summarized 
at some length by Myers (9). The problems of federal aid and control 
of education are considered by Smith (19) who urged that people stop 
thinking of the national government as tho it were an alien or hostile 


power. He insists that federal aid and control to a degree can be fitted 
into the framework of American institutions. 


Programs for Attaining Equality of Opportunity 


The most comprehensive program for bringing about equal access to 
education is to be found in a report of the National Resources Planning 
Board (12). The program provides for equal access to elementary- and 
high-school education for all children and youth, for an extension of nurs- 
ery-school and kindergarten services, for financial assistance to able and 
needy youth who may wish to attend colleges and universities, for varied 
forms of part-time education for adults, and for more extended and more 
adequate facilities for children in need of special types of education. The 
recommended program also makes provisions for the improvement of the 
quality of education to be afforded. The enlarged and improved program 
of education envisioned in this report would be supported to a considerable 
extent by federal funds. The inequality of the tax burden for education 
now existing within and among the states would be reduced thru the 
distribution of state and federal funds on the basis of need. The opinions 
of a number of leading educators with respect to this recommended pro- 
gram are published in an issue of The American Teacher (1). 

The efforts of the several states to provide a more equal access to educa- 
tion have been analyzed in a Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association (11). From this investigation one can get a general overview 
of the equalization program of the states. A careful and detailed study of 
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the equalizing effects of the state aid provisions of the Massachusetts 
statutes has been made by Fuller and Wilking (5). Plemmons (17) has 
recounted progress made in the extension and equalization of educational 
opportunity in the South. Some data on inequalities of educational opportu. 
nity in California are supplied by Armstrong (2). He also discusses the 
basic principles for equalizing opportunity in that state. Grimm (6) has 
analyzed the extent of need for equalization in Illinois, the results of the 
equalization program of the state, and present issues involved in the 
equalization program. 

The effect of the American social class system on equal educational 
opportunities has been analyzed in considerable detail by Warner, Havig. 
hurst, and Loeb (20). They present a number of concrete proposals, 
the acceptance of which they regard as necessary for the advancement of 
democratic education. 


A concrete attack on the educational problems of the South thru regional 
cooperation has been made in a publication of the Southern States Work. 
Conference on School Administrative Problems (8). 
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CHAPTER V 


Educational Implications of Population Change 
NEWTON EDWARDS 


Tue declining birth rate and the falling off of population growth, the 
changing age composition of the population, differentials in fertility, and 
the reshuffling of the population in search of social and economic oppor- 
tunity—all these phenomena are creating political, economic, and social 
problems of the first magnitude. Conditions created by these population 
changes must be taken into consideration in formulating social policy 
whether in the area of government, economy, or education. 

From the very large number of publications containing basic data on 
population change only a few can be selected for comment. A report of 
the National Resources Planning Board (47) presented significant data 
on many aspects of population change, including growth in relation to 
economic opportunity, population redistribution, regional and racial dif. 
ferences in reproduction rates, health and physical development, and 
social development and education. Davis and others (6) prepared an 
extensive analysis of the problems of world population in transition. One 
of the contributions to this symposium deals with the changing popula- 
tion of the United States and another with the issues involved in the 
development of population policy. Thompson (44) and Landis (26) each 
prepared comprehensive general treatments of population problems. In 
another volume Thompson (45) introduced the lay-reader to the major 
problems of population change, including considerations involved in formu- 
lating a population policy for the United States. In their estimates of future 
population in the United States Thompson and Whelpton (46) supply 
invaluable basic data for social scientists working in many areas. Lorimer 
and others (29) in their discussions of the foundations of an American 
population policy presented significant data on population trends, includ- 
ing among other things the relation of population to investment and eco- 
nomic enterprise, the social aspects of population change, and the chang- 
ing pattern of the family. The problems which population change poses 
for democratic societies were treated by Myrdal (30). 

More specialized treatments also provide data of value to educators. 
Group differences in urban fertility have been analyzed by Kiser (25). 
Edwards (12, 13) presented data on the pressure of population in the 
resource structure of rural America and Taeuber (42) and Baker (1) 
dealt with the role of migration in the adjustment of the rural population. 
The pressure of population on resources by regions and the need of out- 
ward migration from certain regions were analyzed by Goodrich (17). 
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Comprehensive Studies of Educational 
Implications of Population Change 

Educational policy and practice are affected by four major aspects of 
population change: (a) the falling birth rate, (b) the changing age struc- 
ture of the population, (c) differential fertility, and (d) internal migration. 
A number of investigations dealt with two or more of these aspects of 
population change. The National Education Association (31, 33) and its 
Educational Policy Commission (32) published bulletins which deal with 
major changes in population and their educational implications. Reavis 
(35) analyzed in some detail the problems in educational administration 
created in urban communities by population change. Norton (34) sum- 
marized some of the more important educational implications of popula- 
tion change. In a number of studies Edwards (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13) dealt 
with the educational implications of declining fertility, the changing age 
structure of the population, differential fertility in relation to planes of 
living, the imbalance in the educational load as between regions and rural- 
urban communities, the reshuffling of th: population, and federal aid to 
education. 


Educational Implications of the Declining Birth Rate 


The effect of the widespread adoption of the small family pattern on 
school and college attendance has been considered in a number of investi- 
gations. Harvey (18, 19, 20) studied enrolment trends for the nation as 
a whole, in the elementary grades in the various states, and in urban and 
rural communities. Smith (39, 40) published data which led him to the 
conclusion that college attendance would be profoundly affected by the 
falling birth rate. Population trends affecting college enrolments, accord- 
ing to Edwards (7, 14), will probably be offset by other factors. Vaile 
(48) estimated that college enrolments after the war will exceed the highest 
previous figures by at least 400,000. 

A study of a sample of Ohio families by Holy and Wenger (21) revealed 
the percent of urban and rural families having children in public schools. 
Their findings led to recommendations with respect to school support. and 
public relations. Conrad (3) found that between 1930 and 1940 the popu- 
lation under fifteen years of age in cities of 10,000 and over decreased 
by 12.5 percent. He presented data for different regions and for cities 
of different size and drew conclusions with respect to school attendance 
in the future. The effect of population trends on the future demand for 
teachers was analyzed by Spengler (41). He suggested the desirability of 
a modification of policy in the area of teacher education. Larsen (27) 
supplied a simplified measuring tool to forecast population growth and 
school attendance in small communities. 

It should be pointed out that these investigations dealing with the pros- 
pect of future enrolment were made before Thompson and Whelpton (46) 
revised their estimates of future population growth. They do not take into 
account adequately the upturn in the birth rate, temporary tho it may be, 
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during the late Thirties, the early Forties, and possibly during the postwar 
period. 


The Changing Age Structure of the Population 


In most of the references listed under “Comprehensive Studies” atten. 
tion was given to the educational implications of the changing age structure 
of the population. Richey (36) treated this subject in some detail both with 
respect to the past, the future prospect, and educational implications in 
the future. The use of the population pyramid as a device for showing the 
future age structure of the population was suggested by David (4). He 
showed, too, the relation of the changing age structure to promotions of 
pupils and to the professional advance of both teachers and administrators. 
Edwards (9) presented data on the social and educational consequences 
of the declining importance of youths as a population element. 


Differential Fertility 


Data on the educational implications of differential fertility have been 
presented in a number of investigations (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 31, 33, 34). 
These studies give attention to state and regional differentials, urban-rural 
differentials, reproduction in relation to economic status and planes of 
living, the unequal responsibility for the nurture and education of chil- 
dren and youth, the relation of differential reproduction to internal migra- 
tion, and the need of modification of educational policies. 


Internal Migration 


Practically all the investigations listed above as “Comprehensive Studies” 
present data on the educational implications of internal migration. A 
number of special studies of this aspect of the population problem have 
also been made. Larson (28) found that a large percent of the pupils of 
Arizona were migrant and that in general retardation was associated with 
migration. Tetreau and Fuller (43) investigated the factors associated 
with the school achievement of pupils who had moved into Arizona from 
other states and regions. A study of a sample of pupils in the Missouri 
schools by Carpenter and Capps (2) revealed that 43 percent of the pupils 
had moved from one school to another and that of those who had moved 
18 percent were from without the state. Overageness was greatest among 
the migrants, the more the moves the slower the progress. A study of 
matched migratory and native children in California by Grant (16) 
revealed the relative achievement of the two groups of pupils. Hunt (22) 
made an analysis of the educational problems growing out of migration 
within and into the state of Texas. 


Educational Attainment of the Population 


Important studies have been made of the educational attainment of the 
population. Karpinos and Sommers (23) made a careful investigation for 
the nation as a whole of the effect of family income on the educational 
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attainment of urban youth, white and Negro. They made a similar study 
for the various regions of the United States (24). The 1940 Census data 
on number of years of school completed have been analyzed by Shryock 
(38). He showed the median of school years completed for persons twenty- 
five years of age and over by race, urban and rural, for each of the States. 
He also showed the educational attainment of the population of the United 
States above twenty-five years of age in urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural- 
farm communities. The same was done for the native white, foreign-born, 
and Negro population. 


Inasmuch as this topic has not received very much attention in previous 


Reviews, a number of items published before 1942 have been included 
in the bibliography. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Community and the School 


EDWARD G. OLSEN 


Tae community relationships of American schools were profoundly 
affected by war needs and developments. In certain respects this influence 
was salutary. The stimulation given to school-sponsored community service 
projects such as scrap collection, bond and stamp sales, student staffing 
of child-care centers, wide-spread work experience achieved in agriculture 
and in industry, and the like was wholesome. School participation in the 
community integration and leadership movement as previously reported 
by Cook (18) was also a highly desirable development in the direction 
of enduring school-community cooperation. Somewhat offsetting these gains, 
however, is the fact that war-caused shortages in all forms of motor trans- 
portation, together with the requirements of national security and a general 
lack of qualified personnel, practically eliminated the field trip programs, 
the local surveys, and the week end or summer camps previously operated 
by many school systems. Nevertheless, the basic concept of the community 
school, as that concept had emerged during the later 1930s, steadily 
increased in professional favor thruout the war years. 


The Community-School Concept 


In what may be the most significant educational document of this decade 
the Educational Policies Commission (23) presented a detailed and com- 
prehensive plan showing how America’s 30,000 high schools and junior 
colleges can be transformed in purpose and program so as to provide ade- 
quate educational services which will actually meet the basic needs and 
capitalize the varied abilities of all American youth. Disclaiming “blue- 
prints” but presenting “samples,” the Commission boldly described in 
detail the kinds of life-centered, community high schools it asserts must 
everywhere be developed immediately if youth needs are to be met and if 
federal control and management of secondary education is to be avoided in 
this nation. 

This whole community-school concept has been further analyzed by 
Olsen (72) who identified in the literature of the field five major con- 
ceptions of what the community school should do: (a) operate as an 
educational center for adults, (b) utilize community resources to invigorate 
the conventional program, (c) center its curriculum in a study of com- 
munity structures, processes, and problems, (d) improve the community 
thru participation in its activities, (e) lead in coordinating the educative 
efforts of the community. Olsen also charted the philosophic relationship 
of the community school with both the academic school and the progres- 
sive school, listed the sociological and psychological criteria against which 
any democratic educational program must be judged, and summarized ten 
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basic operating principles upon which successful school-community study 
and service programs are based (70, 72). The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers sought in a noteworthy volume (59) to bridge the gap between 
democracy and community. In this publication, nineteen authors presented 
excellent sketches of current American community life in its total educa- 
tional influence. 

Some of the reasons why community interests should receive emphasis 
in the curriculum of this postwar period were listed by Seay (87), who 
also discussed six general principles which must guide the development of 
a community educational program. Tyler (106) pointed out two real dan- 
gers in the community-school movement: (a) exclusive concentration on 
community activity as the sole type of educational experience and (b) a 
tendency to think that the primary aim of the school is to raise living stand- 
ards in the community rather than to use community activities as one means 
of educating pupils. The relationship of personal experiences to critical 
thinking was stressed by Wilson (117) and Milligan (54), while Mc- 
Closkey (49) and Olsen (69) canvassed some possibilities of providing 
better for individual differences in ability and interest thru instructional 
use of community resources. 

What happens when a traditional school becomes community conscious 
and proceeds to rebuild its program accordingly has been ably documented 
by Pierce (77), Corey (20), Strong and Gerard (100), and by Ragsdale 
(83). The community approach to educational planning was also reviewed 
by Moehlman (56), Renwick (85), and Olson (73). Two bulletins of gen- 
eral program suggestions were published by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals (60, 61), while a Chicago conference considered the 
nature of school and community relations, school utilization of community 
resources, the contribution of the school to the improvement of community 
life, the community responsibilities of school personnel, and the possibility 
of educational progress thru community study (17). 

These and other similar areas were explored in actual community-school 
situations under guidance of the Southern Rural Life Council which came 
to grips with vital questions of community living, recommended specific 
action programs (98), and issued an excellent directory (97) of many 
agencies concerned with the quality of rural life. 

An even more comprehensive approach to the problem of relating edu- 
cation to community life needs was made over a period of years by the 
Southern States Work-Conference on School Administrative Problems 
(99). Over 150 persons, organized into twenty-eight committees, prepared 
materials dealing with (a) the social need for southern development, (b) 
building an education to meet that need directly, (c) organizing and (d) 
administering schools accordingly, and (e) the uses of continuous evalua- 
tion to assure progress within the total process. This report is highly 
significant because of the regional cooperation involved as well as the 
practical recommendations made. Meanwhile, the University of Virginia’s 
New Dominion Series of leaflets continues regularly to report specific case 
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study descriptions of individual schools which are developing functional 
school-community programs (112). 


Building Bridges Between School and Community 


Some years ago the Educational Policies Commission stated that many 
schools are pedagogic islands, cut off from the mainland of life by chan. 
nels of convention, and that few schools had built bridges over which 
pupils and adults alike could freely pass between school and community. 
Specific directions for constructing and utilizing ten such educational 
bridges have now been provided by Olsen and eleven others (72), who 
outlined the values, limitations, and technics of using documentary mate. 
rials, audio-visual aids, resource visitors, interviews, field trips, surveys, 
extended field studies, camping, service projects, and work experiences as 
aids to education thru community study and service. In the same volume 
appeared the first comprehensive treatment of such important community- 
study administrative problems as those of program planning, scheduling. 
finance, legal liability, evaluation, public relations, community service cen- 
ter, community coordination, and teacher education. 


Documentary Materials 


The school uses of documentary materials written specifically to meet 
community life needs are still under long-time controlled investigation 
by the state universities of Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont, in coopera. 
tion with their respective state departments of education, and with aid from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The basic question under investigation 
is to what extent a school can directly improve the material standard of 
community living thru what it teaches to children in its classroom. The 
experimental procedure was the same in each state: (a) exploratory sur- 
veys and pupil tests were devised, (b) new curriculum materials and 
programs were developed and inaugurated in selected schools, and (c) 
learning results will be measured in terms of specific changes in individual 
and community living standards. Since these “Sloan Experiments in 
Applied Economics” are still under way, no final report has yet appeared. 
However, some descriptive progress reports covering all three states have 
been issued by the experiment’s educational consultant, Harold F. Clark 
(11, 12, 13, 14). Similar progress statements have been published for 
Florida (housing) by Henderson and Nutter (31, 32, 33), by Olson 
(73, 74), Olson and Nutter (75), and by Alfred and Harold Sloan, respec- 
tively (92, 93); for Kentucky (nutrition) by Barnard (3), Carney (10). 
Seay (88, 89), and Seay and Meece (90); and for Vermont (clothing) by 
Carney (10) and by Morrill (58). 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges is now engaged upon a 
similar controlled experiment. Eight member colleges in various parts of 
the nation are seeking to discover whether it is possible to help pupils and 
their families improve home conditions by centering school reading lessons 
and activity projects around better ways of living. 
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In Minnesota a two-and-one-half year experiment to determine the 
effectiveness of nutrition education in changing the actual food habits 
of children has been reported by the U. S. Office of Education (108). 
This study concluded that “ children do improve their food practices when 
they (a) discover what changes they need to make, (b) are strongly 
motivated to learn about foods and to apply what they learn in their own 
diets, and (c) have access to the right kinds and amounts of food.” 


Audio-Visual Aids and Interviews 


An experiment in the use of phonograph records as a means of im- 
proving education in small rural schools was reported by Bathurst (4) 
for the New York State Department of Education. Thirty-eight special 
recordings were produced and distributed for trial use in selected schools. 
One series of records was designed to teach elementary concepts of con- 
servation thru building a nature trail. Other records made different use 
of community materials. Each teacher was asked to make a questionnaire 
report on each record used, describing its use in detail anc evaluating it 
according to specific criteria provided. More than 90 percent of the report- 
ing teachers judged that the “environment” series of records was of some 
or great value in attaining teaching objectives, in developing children’s 
attitudes, and in general effectiveness in working with children. 

The first comprehensive experiment in improving museum-school rela- 
tionships was reported by Powel and Munro (80). Art museums and 
secondary schools in five American cities cooperated to plan, execute, and 
evaluate various visual education projects. Comprehensive recommenda- 
tions to secondary schools were made. 

A five-year experiment in the use of the interview as a method of 
utilizing community resources in vocational guidance was completed by 
Gernant (25). In this experiment, high-school seniors systematically con- 
ducted nearly 300 personal interviews with business and professional per- 
sons in their community. A number of generally favorable conclusions were 
drawn. The interview as a technic of social investigation was also examined 
philosophically by Hubbard (37), who considered background factors, 
record-making, vocabulary choice, and special uses of the interview. 


Field Trips 


Several noteworthy studies were devoted to the field trip as a community 
source of learning experiences. Among these Smith’s doctoral dissertation 
(94) is primarily important. He organized a “Harlem Seminar” whereby 
forty-six graduate students were introduced to Negro life and problems 
at firsthand. Members of this experimental group, as well as others of 
a comparable control group, were given social distance attitude tests before 
and after the seminar, and also ten months later. Interviews with members 
of the experimental group were also held. The findings are impressive. 
Favorable attitudes toward the Negro markedly increased in the experi- 
mental group, and this increase continued almost a year later. 
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A practical handbook of procedures and case examples to assist ele. 
mentary-school teachers in planning, conducting, and following up science 
field trips was developed by Pitluga (78). In similar vein but broader 
scope the New York State Education Department (65) published an ele. 
mentary-school teachers guide to sources and resources thru which pupils 
might fruitfully explore their environment. 

The relative value of community field experience compared with class. 
room study was tested by Meshke (52) in the area of homemaking, and 
by Bonney (6) and Zerfoss and Moore (119) in that of psychology. The 
findings of all three studies bore out previous reports indicating the 
superior effectiveness of firsthand experience as a teaching medium 
(2, 24, 84). Curtis (22) reported an experiment in which the excursion 
was used as a summarizing device to promote understanding of content 
material taught in the classroom. He concluded that altho the excursion 
added to pupils’ understanding of the several subjects tested, too much 
should not be expected from it. The small population and relatively low 
reliability of the writer-constructed tests were obvious limiting factors 
in this experiment. 

It is widely believed that individual growth in democratic behavior is 
among the major values associated with field study projects. This assump- 
tion was objectively tested by Van Til and Raths (111) on a week’s field 
study by a group of high-school junior students. Social distance ratings 
upon each participating student were made by all of the others both before 
and after the trip. Tabulated scores indicate that twenty of the twenty- 
seven students going on the trip showed significant growth in “associated 


living” and a decrease in “social distance” as a result of their travel 
experience. 


Surveys 


A comprehensive descriptive treatment of the occupational survey move- 
ment and technics was assembled by the U. S. Office of Education (109). 
In this study, ninety-six local surveys made between 1930 and 1940 were 
analyzed, and descriptions of particular surveys, with specific steps to be 
taken in making any survey, were included. Bibliographies, tabulated find- 
ings, and numerous illustrations of schedules, questionnaire report sheets, 
and the like, enrich this bulletin. New York State also issued a bulletin 
in this field—a brief working guide to the making of community surveys 
as a basis for determining needs in vocational industrial education (45). 


Community Service Projects and Work Experiences 


During the war years there was imperative need for adult labor on farms 
and in commercial and industrial establishments generally. Since adoles- 
cents could help meet this labor need, many high schools adjusted their 
instructional programs in order that students might do community work 
and yet remain in school. The literature indicates that three chief types 
of adjustment were made: (a) programs of part-time school and part-time 
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work, (b) modification of school curriculums in terms of seasonal work 
need, and (c) development of more directly vocational school courses. 
Such adjustments were most widely reported from California, and for that 
state have been described and to some extent evaluated in two symposiums 
(8, 9), as well as by Couper (21) and by Holtrop (36). San Francisco’s 
program was interpreted by Warren (113), Oakland’s by Brown (7), 
San Diego’s by Kearney (42), and Philadelphia’s by Mason and LeSuer 
(48) and by Kindred (43). Farm work projects for Chicago city boys 
were described by Phelps (76). For the college and university level, Smith 
(95) reported a descriptive study of the various school-community work 
programs, while a commendable college experiment in combining work 
and study was described by Yarrow (118). 

Some noteworthy general analyses of work experience were presented 
by McClusky (50), Joyal and Carr (41), Cocking (15, 16), Leonard (47), 
Jacobson (38), Jacobson and Dodds (39), Troyer (105), and by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (62). 

How widespread were these work programs? To answer that question, 
Gilbert (26) sent a questionnaire in October 1943 to the one hundred 
largest American cities. Replies from sixty-six of these cities showed that 
paid work experience programs were generally then in progress. Some 
specific findings were that (a) over half of those school systems allowed 
credit toward graduation for work experience, (b) nearly two-thirds desig- 
nated a special school agency or representative to arrange the program, 
(c) 72 percent of the schools sponsored cooperative education projects, 
(d) most paid work was done after school and on week ends, (e) schools 
felt they lacked sufficient control over the work program, and (f) over one- 
third of these schools expected to continue cooperative work programs after 
the war. 

Despite the popularity of these programs, little objective evaluation 
of their educational worth has been reported. Three attempts in this direc- 
tion may be noted, however, all of which assembled subjective opinions 
as a basis for appraisal. In California, McDaniel (51) evaluated the 4-4 
plan of work experience by means of an opinion questionnaire presented 
to participating students, parents, employers, and school personnel. Un- 
qualified approval was given by 100 percent of the students, 95 percent 
of their parents, 92 percent of their employers, and 74 percent of the 
school personnel. In Illinois three cities cooperated with Rotarian groups 
to conduct an experiment in work experience. As reported by Weber (114) 
sixty-nine high-school seniors were enrolled in work-study projects, each 
lasting one semester. At the end of that period the students, the employ- 
ing Rotarian teachers, and the parents agreed that the experiment was 
very valuable because it (a) gave students status as individuals, (b) 
enlarged their understandings, (c) taught them how to get along with 
people, (d) gave them self-confidence, (e) provided vocational guidance, 
and (f) taught them the value of work and responsibility. 

Also in Illinois Phelps (76) reported an experiment designed to test 
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the effectiveness with which teachers could judge the ability of city boys 
doing summer farm work to make good on the job. A rating scale on work 
habits and attitudes was used whereby each boy was rated by his super. 
vising farmer and also by his teachers. According to the findings (a) three. 
fourths of the boys were very successful, (b) farmers rated boys hizher 
than did teachers on a majority of items, if the boys were “good,” but 
lower than did teachers if the boys were at fault, and (c) the teachers’ 
composite ratings had definite predictive value. 


School as a Community Center 


Another marked effect of the war effort was the widespread public use 
of local schools as community service and civic centers. Recent research 
on school and community use of the school plant was summarized by 
Seidlin (91) in terms of changing processes, regulations governing use 
of plant, and actual use made. Harrington (30) cited specific rulings in 
many states, both by school law and by court decision. West (116) repro- 
duced typical election blanks, schedule of changes, rules and regulations. 
and the like, whereby public-school buildings in one community are used 
by many local groups. Colorado schoolboard policies regarding community 
use of school buildings were reported in some detail by Grieder (29) who 
found that five-sixths of the local communities open their schools to politi- 
cal meetings and 50 percent to religious worship services, but that 15 per. 
cent exclude public dances, reactionary groups, and commercial organ- 
izations and enterprises. Grieder also reported that (a) only one-fourth of 
the communities had a written code of policies governing school use, (bh) 
in half the schools replying the building custodian received extra pay for 
his services to community groups, (c) only one-fourth expect a member of 
the school staff to be present when outside groups use the plant, and (d) 
27 percent make no charge for the outside use of auditorium, gymnasium. 
or other school facilities. The Newark, New Jersey, plan was described by 
Herron (34), who reported that thirty-three of the seventy school buildings 
in that city were operating as recreation centers twelve months per year. 
and that both recreation teachers and full-time supervisors were employed 
to conduct the program. 


Community Coordination To Meet Youth Needs 


Illustrations of recent community councils and other cooperative activi- 
ties, with a listing of basic principles, were presented by Prall (81), by the 
Michigan Council for Adult Education (53), and by the U. S. Office of 
Education (107). Advanced types of community problems that might be 
attacked by cooperative community projects were outlined by Nelson (64). 
who gave step-by-step procedures for successful practice. Plans and specific 
programs of community coordination for youth services were described for 
the local, state, and national levels in one complete issue of the Journal o/ 
Educational Sociology (40). An illustrated brochure issued by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation (110) reported one cooperative community program 
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for improving schools on a countywide basis. New York State issued a 
manual for community participation in educational planning (66). Com- 
munity coordinating projects for specific problem-processes were reported 
by Pope (79) ; for the field of distributive occupations by Anderson (1) ; 
and the National Vocational Guidance Association (63) for the guidance 
field; and by Landreth (44) and Moffett (57) for health. Some of the lead- 
ership principles that need to be used in coordinating the services of vari- 
ous social agencies were well identified by Goodykoontz (27). 


Educating Teachers and Others for Community Leadership 


Two national surveys of teacher education for community leadership 
have recently been reported. Olsen’s questionnaire study (71) found that 
about one-third of the fully accredited teacher-educating institutions were 
offering their students some type of introduction to the philosophy, pro- 
grams, procedures, and problems of community-centered education. Such 
experiences included academic courses, workshops, special units in con- 
ventional education courses, and various opportunities for individual 
participation in local service projects. Complementing Olsen’s compre- 
hensive and quantitative survey was Blackwell’s selective and qualitative 
study (5). He described in some detail sixteen leading community-under- 
standing programs operating in as many institutions engaged in teacher 
preparation. He concluded that no single study technic is sufficient, but 
that all can be valuable under appropriate circumstances. 

Plans for a comprehensive attack on the problem of improving rural 
living thru the schools were described by Tidwell (103). In this experiment, 
teachers and school administrators in six Alabama counties, in active co- 
operation with the state university, met and studied together for six weeks 
the problem of meeting more effectively some of their communities’ edu- 
cational, physical, social, economic, moral, and spiritual needs. Since 
Tidwell’s account described merely the planning technic, no actual results 
in terms of community experiences or effects were included. 

Prall and Cushman (82) described how teachers in three different school 
systems discovered community resources, planned means for integrating 
school instruction with community living, and worked cooperatively toward 
that end. A New York State Teachers College (68) outlined the process 
whereby a group of twelve teachers, under professional guidance, spent 
two weeks analyzing contrasting local communities. It was reported that 
as a result of this field experience, the teachers (a) successfully developed 
new technics for using the community as a learning laboratory, (b) 
deepened their awareness of local social problems, and (c) followed up 
previous personal interest in particular aspects of community life. The same 
institution also reported (67) how it regularly conducts shorter com- 
munity study surveys for undergraduate students, and concluded that such 
group resident field studies (a) provide dynamic information about the 
operation of social, economic, and political forces; (b) develop student in- 
sight into the teacher’s wider role; (c) constitute a valuable laboratory ex- 
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perience in human relationships; and (d) stimulate wholesome persona] 
attitudes toward people generally. 

An experiment in which a teachers college research bureau worked jn 
close cooperation with many teachers and school systems to develop cur. 
riculum programs centered in the needs and problems of people was de. 
scribed by Laton and Meder (46). Following analysis and local community 
surveys, these teachers reorganized their science courses and curriculums 
on an experimental basis. Controlled appraisal of student learning under 
these experimental programs showed that for such students there was no 
difference in their mastery of subjectmatter, but that they consistently made 
higher scores on noninformational tests such as the use of scientific methods 
and the like. 

How lay citizens cooperated with their schools for better community 
planning in the rural schools of Wisconsin was described by Ragsdale (83), 
In this program interviews and field trips were arranged, surveys were 
made and reported, and local histories were written. As a result, school 
programs changed, business policies altered, church activities extended, 
and local government was made more functional. Suggestions for training 
teachers and community leaders in methods of community study were re. 
viewed by Taba (102) on the basis of a self-survey made by school 
teachers, administrators, and lay members of the community, under the 
direction of ten University of Chicago instructors. Practical ideas for edu- 
cating teachers in community study procedures and for fitting them to par- 
ticipate in community life were offered by Trout (104) and by Saunders 
(86). Sutton (101) explained and Moehlman (55) warned against one 
summer project whereby teachers gained firsthand industrial experience. 

New light on the whole problem of the teacher’s community status was 
shed by Snyder (96) in his doctoral study of educational inbreeding. In 
contrast to the prevalent conception that the teacher is typically a “soci- 
ological stranger” in his community, Snyder found that local people 
actually predominate as teachers in many communities, including nearly all 
large cities. This conclusion, so sharply at variance with previous reported 
studies (19, 28), suggests that factors other than sociological nonresidence 
may account for the typical teacher’s personal aloofness from the dynamic 
currents of community life. In this connection, Hill’s analysis (35) of 
teacher-public relationships may prove suggestive as a basis for further in- 
vestigation. 


Trends and Needs 


During the past decade dominant American school theory and practice 
has moved steadily in one direction—toward ever closer and more 
functional relationship with the supporting community. In this progres- 
sion, at least five definite stages of development can be discovered: (a) 
school indifference to the community, (b) classroom study about the com- 
munity, (c) student field observation of the community, (d) occasional 
direct student participation in community activities, and (e) sustained 
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faculty-student contribution to the improvement of community living. Altho 
some educators neither accept nor approve this expanding conception of 
what the schools should do, the basic trend is nevertheless marked and is 
not likely to be diverted or reversed in our time. As we now face the Atomic 
Age it is socially imperative that older conceptions of education receive 
further study even as newer frames of reference require thorogoing 
analysis. 

How can the educational and social values of war-borne community 
service and work projects be achieved by all American youth within a 
peacetime economy? In what ways can the local community-school move- 
ment of the 1930’s best be integrated with the intercultural education needs 
of the 1940’s? How can the school program be fruitfully linked with its 
local community without developing attitudes of provincialism at the very 
time in history when actual international unity is so imperative? In what 
respects should the conventional school calendar be changed to permit 
students and faculty to make vastly extended field studies both within and 
outside their nation? How can the taxpaying public best be led to accept 
and finance student community study and participation as a part of their 
standard curriculum programs? What specific types of training and ex- 
perience should be required of community-school teachers, and how can 
such abilities best be developed on both the preservice and the in-service 
training levels? How can nonschool community agencies and institutions be 


brought to recognize their fundamental responsibility for sharing cre- 
atively in youth education? Such are some of the challenging school-com- 
munity areas as yet quite unexplored by research workers. Those interested 
in relating school :nstructional programs more closely with community life 
needs will find that these and other similar problems represent highly 
significant avenues of service to education and democracy in our time. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Family, Education, and Child Adjustment 


IDA B. KELLEY and MARGARET NESBITT 


General Trends 


Ewenasis on the whole child interacting with the whole environment, the 
increasing awareness of the influence of cultural factors, and emotional 
climate of the family mentioned in a previous survey by Remmers and Gage 
(78) were very noticeable trends in the last three years. Interrelationships 
of various factors in their effect on the child’s adjustment have been empha- 
sized especially. Increasing detail has been provided concerning qualities 
important in parent-child relationships. The value of being with the parent, 
even tho other factors usually considered important were lacking, was evi- 
dent in reactions of British children to war situations such as bombing. For 
children in other countries and in the United States previous conclusions 
about significant family influences continued to be pertinent in wartime. 

Burgess (23) has considered the growing change from the institutional 
type of family to the companionship type as one of the fundamental trans- 
formations accelerated by the war. In predicting postwar problems of the 
family the same author (24) included economic readjustments, housing, 
family disintegration, and child behavior as influenced by a war period of 
less guidance. Mead (66) and Wolpe (98) also considered postwar adjust- 
ments. Folsom and Bassett (39) discussed the narrowing of the family role 
by technical and psychological advances but emphasized its increasing in- 
tensity. 

Discussing research methods Rockwood (82) referred to application of 
the principle of interaction to contemporary family life as the most pro- 
nounced trend in family-life research during the last fifteen years. Few 
reports of thoro research on the family have appeared in the past three 
years. In reviewing studies of children and war Jersild and Meigs (53) 
reported a lack of systematic and scientific data. 

Among books on the family which have appeared during the three-year 
period are those written by Bowman (17), Folsom and Bassett (39), and 
Foster (40), a symposium by Becker and Hill (7) and one by Wood and 
Mullen (99). Many of these were characterized by selection of subject- 
matter for interest and practical value and have incorporated research find- 
ings. An exposition of educational processes used with children in changing 
communities was presented by Bruce and Freeman (22). Significant of an 
increased interest in young people’s attitudes before marriage on the sub- 
ject of parenthood were books by Drummond (35) and Rockwood and 
Ford (83). 

A number of publications reflected the interest of a variety of fields in 
the subject of family influences on the child. A publication on religious 
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education (95) included a symposium concerning the family in transition, 
An issue of a legal series (19) on children of divorced parents predicted 
increased divorce in the postwar period and stressed the need for an inter. 
professional approach. Several reports on psychosomatic medicine stressed 
relationships between physical conditions and emotional tensions, many of 
which were related to the home situation (32, 36, 87). Richardson (80) 
advocated establishing a means of studying the equilibrium of the family 
unit in its adjustment or maladjustment to illness. . 
Bibliographies 

In addition to the bibliographies in the books previously mentioned, 
others in specialized fields-included references on the child and the family. 
Books on child development by Breckenridge and Vincent (21) and by 
Hurlock (49) contained extensive bibliographies. Perkins (74) surveyed 
literature on family adjustment; Havighurst and Davis (47) on child 
socialization. Goodenough (43) listed bibliographies on the influence of the 
family on various aspects of child development. Elsewhere the same author 
(44, 45) referred to the preschool child and parent education. Groves (46) 
listed references of general interest. Duvall’s (37) bibliography concern- 
ing soldiers’ return home considered effects on children. Several lists per- 


tained to children and the war (1, 26, 31, 52, 53, 70). 
War and the Family 


Research studies showed that the war had created no essentially new 
problems for children, but had intensified the old and made more clear the 
role of parental attitudes and intrafamilial problems in determining be- 
havior. Jersild and Meigs’ (53) findings supported peacetime general- 
izations concerning the importance of family ties and the influence of 
parents’ emotions on children’s reactions. In their presentation of case 
histories of English children Freud and Burlingham (41) emphasized the 
strain of separation from parents by evacuation. Similar emphases were 
made by Bodman (11), Towle (94), and McClure (62). 

Chess (25) in a study of the war ideologies of children in the United 
States concluded that the greatest threat to children was not personal de- 
struction but sudden separation from their family. This threat of possibility 
of separation from home was the main anxiety factor found by Bender and 
Frosch (8) in a study made in a hospital group of children aged seven to 
thirteen years. Davis (29) concluded from a study of children seen in an 
institute for juvenile research that war conditions which altered internal 
family relations affected the emotional life of the child. Effect of war sepa- 
ration on father-child relations was reported by Igel (50). 

Effects of war on children in different countries were reviewed by Despert 
(31, 33) and Mercier and Despert (67). Lerner and Murphy (59), in 
addition to their summary of comments concerning children in Holland, 
reported for children in United States both constructive and destructive 
influences of wartime situations in families. A study by Levy (61) also 
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showed that being at war had a stabilizing influence as well as disruptive 
influence on family life. His study, based on samples from various parts 
of the country, found families drawn more close!v together by such factors 
as increased interest shown by fathers and sons, i:y privations shared to- 
gether, and by more plentiful employment. These same factors at times had 
disruptive effects. Kostenbader (56) thru a questionnaire given to 268 
seventh-grade children found indications that these children were not seri- 
ously perturbed by the war and that their home situations had improved. 
Wartime work adjustments by mothers in farm families were viewed 
by adolescent children as having slightly favorable effects according to 
Stott (91). 

Effects of war on family life have been presented by Bossard (13) and 
by Burgess (23). Many publications were in the form of descriptions of 
what was happening in families. Meyer’s (68) report of visits to twenty- 
six American war centers frequently referred to effects of war mobilization 
on children and families. Specific detail concerning family situations to 
which the father returned after absence was described by Hill (48). Foster 
family adjustments of refugee children were reported by Wasserman and 
Resek (96). 


Measuring Family Environment 


Anderson (2) emphasized the need for long-time studies of the effect 
of environment on the person and recommended investigation of variabil- 
ity in resources, incentives, and constraints. He used discipline as his 
illustration in a discussion of a home environmental complex whose multi- 
dimensional picture should include measurements of quality, intensity, con- 
sistency, and pervasiveness. 

Rockwood (82) referred to sociometric and case study methods of in- 
vestigating interaction as the most frequently used in recent years. Other 
writers placed emphasis on the study of interaction of forces by a process 
other than study of a single individual. Bossard (15) and Bossard and 
Boll (16) used factual material from studies of specific family situations. 
As an example of such a method (14) the family situation studied was 
family table talk. In this study structure, process, and cultural content of 
social situations in the family were considered. 

The importance of rural as well as urban samples was pointed out by 
Stott (90). He reported differences in findings on parental attitudes and 
practices and on adjustments of only children in rural and city homes. 
Davis (30) stressed the value of a sociological study of the manner in 
which adolescents are handled in various cultures. 


Parent Knowledge and Attitudes 


Differences in parental attitudes according to social class were indicated 
by Davis (28). These differences concerned permanency of family group 
and amount and type of parental supervision in lower-middle class as 
compared with lower class Negro families. Using the Cuber-Pell situa- 
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tional methods with 888 persons, Jones (54) reported sex and religious 
but not educational differences in moral judgments relative to the family. 

In addition to these studies of factors affecting parental attitudes and 
practices, frequency of particular practices was studied. Defects in com. 
panionship and discipline were reported most frequently by 300 fathers 
whose attitudes toward their own fathers, their wives, themselves, and 
their children Gardner (42) studied thru a fifty-item questionnaire. Prais. 
ing and displaying affection, altho judged to be desirable technics, were 
infrequently observed by Lafore (57) in her study of practices of twenty. 
one parents in dealing with preschool children at home. She found negative 
practices on the part of parents followed by signs of disturbance in the 
children. 

In the area of relationships between parents’ attitudes and children’s 
behavior Read (77) reported child behavior unrelated to parents’ expressed 
attitudes regarding desirable child behavior but related to liberalism in 
their views on parental control. Laschinger (58) found a significant rela- 
tionship between changes in children’s behavior and alterations in their 
mothers’ attitudes. 

Telford and Bublitz (92) gave an objective test of principles in the 
field of child psychology to 300 parents to determine which principles were 
inadequately understood. Rhinehart (79) reported that twenty-one three. 
year-olds whose parents attended a parent education program showed 
more improvement in IQ, routine habits, and measured indication of 
individual cooperation than did a comparable control group. 


The Family and Intellectual Aspects of Children 


Stoddard (89) summarized previous studies and predicted important 
new formulations in the field of intelligence testing, such as a radical 
revision in the norms and standards for mental tests, when homes and 
schools give the child what he really needs at all ages from the first year 
upward. 

Edmiston and McBain (38) reported a multiple correlation of 84 
between intelligence and background scores and school achievement. This 
indicated economic improvement unaccompanied by social enhancement 
will not raise the level of pupil achievement. Bradway (20) from a test- 
retest study of 138 children at a ten-year interval concluded that signifi- 
cant changes in IQ from the preschool age to junior high school were 
related to home status and factors in the environment. Mediocre success 
and maladjustment in children of high intelligence retested after an aver- 
age interval of eleven years were attributed by Thom and Newell (93) to 
family instability or unfortunate environmental conditions. Skodak and 
Skeels (86) found no evidence of deterioration of IQ in 139 children 
placed in adoptive homes and tested three times in seven years. 

Jackson (51) made a survey of psychological, social, and environmental 
differences between 300 advanced and 300 retarded readers, all but six 
of whom had IQ’s above ninety. His survey revealed the need for greater 
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attention to the extraneous factors influencing reading success, such as 
home conditions and personality traits. Intelligence levels in relation to 
economic, geographic, socio-anthropological, and personality factors were 
examined by Kobler (55). Berdie (9) in summarizing information avail- 
able concerning the determination of vocational interests considered the 
family as one of the social determinants. Woods (101) reviewed twenty- 
two studies on the social and emotional adjustments, the economic back- 
grounds, interests and hobbies, educational achievements, and consistency 
of the superiority of the mentally gifted group. 


The Family and Development of Child Personality 


Methods of study emphasizing interrelationships in personality and find- 
ings supporting the significance of family influence characterized reports 
from three studies where data covered a period of years (63, 81, 84). 
Roberts and Fleming’s (81) study of intensive case histories of twenty-five 
college women indicated more persistence than change in traits from 
childhood to adulthood. Both case studies and statistical analyses showed 
personality related to the kind of relationships existing in the home. In 
the Harvard Growth Study of school children Sanford (84, 85) reported 
on personality structure and patterns of family press. Syndromes were con- 
structed from groups of significantly intercorrelated variables. Family 
press syndromes such as those called tight control, acceptance, unstable 
home, and disappointed parental idealism yielded correlations with per- 
sonality and physical syndromes. 

Macfarlane (63), in presenting material from the Child Guidance Study 
in California, included a section on family variables in the preschool 
years. Sample findings were classified as normative, relational in the sta- 
tistical sense, and clinical. Marital adjustment of parents correlated more 
highly and consistently with behavior and personality difficulties of pre- 
school children than any other family variables. Where the number of 
unfavorable aspects in the home was large, the child was more apt to show 
signs of disturbance. 

Baruch and Wilcox (6) in a study of seventy-six preschool children 
found the children’s adjustment significantly related to interparental ten- 
sions over sex, lack of consideration, inability to talk over differences, and 
lack of expressed affection. Meyers (69) reported reaction of the child 
to conflicting authority in an experimental situation related to parental 
attitudes. Patterson (73) found correlations of Bernreuter scores of the 
mother with ratings of parent-child behavior in general low but con- 
sistent. The same author (72) reported correlations low and not significant, 
when Bernreuter scores of mothers were correlated with child behavior 
ratings. 

Studies of children with behavior difficulties gave further evidence of the 
influence of the parent’s adjustment as an individual as well as his atti- 
tude toward the child. According to Beron (10) twenty fathers who had 
brought aggressive sons to a guidance clinic tended in their own personali- 
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ties toward inadequacy, insecurity, and passivity. Most of the mothers 
of these aggressive sons were dominating or depreciating toward both sons 
and fathers. Levy (60) reported the results of the study of 2000 case 
records of more than 100 hours of contact per case. He pointed out rela. 
tionships between parental roles and attitudes, maternal overprotection, 
rejection, and various behavior problems of children. Martin’s (65) con. 
clusion that many children’s problems were created by parents’ attitudes 
was based on interviews with 3000 ten-and-one-half-year-old boys and 
girls. Cummings (27), using information on 239 subjects, found that over. 
protected children showed more “nervous” difficulties while neglected 
children were more aggressive, cruel, and given to lying and stealing. 
Banister and Ravden (4, 5) compared the homes of 112 children referred 
to a clinic with those of ninety-three nonclinic children. Fewer of the lat- 
ter group had broken or discordant homes and more of them had stronzly 
developed interests, hobbies, and social activities. 

More satisfactory adjustment and behavior in junior colleges were found 
by Woolf (102) in 106 girls with excellent home adjustment. Woodruff 
and Mull (100) also reported on the relation of home adjustment to social 
adjustment in college. 

The following studies selected for consideration a particular aspect of 
the family and of the child. The socio-economic aspect of the family 
received attention frequently. Bonney (12) found social success as meas- 
ured by pupil choices significantly related to socio-economic status of the 
family and to intelligence. The economic status of the home was related 
to play interests in only nineteen of 216 possible differences in preference 
studied by Boynton and Wang (18) in 1800 fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade 
children. Portenier (75) questioned whether underprivileged status of 
the family was in itself an explanation of children’s problems in nursery 
school. Socio-economic status in terms of parental occupation was the 
basis for grouping 319 sixth-grade children by Maddy (64). Children of 
the semiskilled occupational group showed less extroversion and a greater 
number of worries, but other attitudes such as disapprovals and interests 
showed small occupational differences. 

In addition to socio-economic factors the following specific aspects of 
the family received attention. Frequency of family quarrels was related 
by Punke (76) to economic matters, social life of the child, and parents’ 
personal habits. The relation of parent-child conflicts to historical and 
cultural setting, pioneer mores, and dependency of the aged was reported 
by Dinkel (34) in fifty Minnesota families. Traits of age alone did not 
provide adequate explanation for conflicts. In an analysis of Chapin Social 
Participation scale scores of 1176 farm families Anderson (3) found social 
participation of an individual tended to be a function of social participa- 
tion of his family. Using an inventory of social attitudes, Stagner (85) 
compared a group of young people with active radical attitudes with a con- 
trol group of college men. The radicals had less satisfactory relationships 
with parents and lower personal morale or self-satisfaction. In a study of 
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responses of 435 college men to a checklist and questions Winch (97) found 
a slight tendency for the mother-son relationship to have greater importance 
in influencing courtship behavior than the father-son pattern. Nimkoff’s 
(71) study of children’s preference for father or mother was based on 
analysis of published autobiographies. Preference was for the parent who 
was most companionable and least censorious. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Interrelations of Education and Democracy 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


Tas chapter aims to digest the representative literature appearing in the 
United States during the war years 1942 to 1945 concerned with the broad 
topic of “educational forces toward democracy.” Compared with the areas 
of scholarship, this material is characteristically vast, vague, repetitious, 
and unobjective, despite the fundamental importance of the problems 
therein considered. Journalistic exhortations and emergency reaffirmations 
rather than sharp analysis and substantial empiricism continue to be 
dominant as in the decade of the Thirties; nevertheless, there is a growing 
minority group of studies devoted to the concrete details of democratic 
behavior and to the appraisal of conditions and devices for making indi- 
vidual and group conduct more authentically democratic. That this is a 
desirable direction for intellectual effort in this area to take appears 
unquestioned. 

As in all situations involving reciprocal connections, two types of prob- 
lems are logically distinguishable: First, what are current school activi- 
ties contributing to the attainment of a more satisfactory (a) political 
(b) economic, and (c) social democracy? Second, how are the special 
cultural influences particularized as social, economic, and political factors 
affecting educational institutions so that internally and functionally these 
respond to such forces by becoming progressively democratized? Altho 
an emerging region of consensus is noticeable, the prevailing picture is 
marked by lack of clarity or agreement as to aims and a corresponding, 
but somewhat reduced, obscurity as to means. 

A convenient grouping of studies may be made on the following basis: 
(a) conceptual analyses, (b) experimental reports, and (c) educational 
applications. This pattern will be followed here. 


Conceptual Analyses 


Typical of the approach of those who view social integration as a 
biological process is the position of Child (17) that in a mature organism 
there is a change in the character of physiological dominance and coordi- 
nation from the autocratic toward the democratic type. The analogies 
here are not noticeably persuasive since the biochemistry of simple adapta- 
tion and the interdependence of all living creatures do not necessarily 
imply any inherent superiority of “democratic” forms—a term that 
— its special meaning from the context of a fairly complicated group 
ife. 

More rigorous is treatment of the alleged ties between science and 
democracy by McKeon (42) who sees the issue in the light of the history 
of philosophy. He holds that something like a “transfer” error has occurred 
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leading to the unproved assumption that being democratic, we are scien. 
tific and vice versa; and believes there is an urgent need for discriminat. 
ing between scientific method with its technics of discovery and proof and 
the democratic process marked by the ultimate submission of issues to 
decision by majority vote. History does indicate that major scientific 
advances may occur in nondemocratic cultures. 

Fitch (26) claims that the basic problem of an “experimental democ. 
racy’—as distinct presumably from a dogmatic or extremely theoretical 
one—is always that of determining anew the areas of freedom and control, 
and the degree and kind of freedom and control that should exist in any 
one area. The technic recommended is that of constant adjustment or 
search for an ever-changing optimum proportion of freedom to control. A 
related view is that expressed by Merriam (43), the political scientist, to 
the effect that governments are no more incompetent or unethical than 
other social groups, but they are made the scapegoat for society’s inability 
to solve chronic social problems based on deeply rooted human relations. 

Leibholz (36) examines the clash between the allegedly conflicting ideals 
of liberty and equality; oddly enough, he omits consideration of the equally 
vital and reconciling standard of fraternity. This formulation may be 
merely another way of designating the persistent tension between the 
political pattern and the socio-economic system. There is a constant danger 
of a paradoxical authoritarian or dictatorial democracy, i. e., one wherein 
by “free will” of the majority, the united power of the state is directed 
against all dissenting minorities. Defeatism about democracy is: said by 
Alexander (3) to be based on a combination of economic insecurity and 
an emotional-regressive trend for dependence. “Defeatism,” however, is 
ambiguous since there is a sharp distinction between hostility and mere 
skepticism. A similar psychiatric terminology is used by Lasswell (35) in 
his position that of the three main results of public opinion—adjust- 
ment, catharsis, and violence—only the first is consistent with democracy. 
The tendency to identify or to correlate democracy with most or all of the 
acceptable virtues and values is pronounced and there seems to be some 
danger of overstating the case. This is recognized by Golightly (29) who 
indicates that the low “democratic” morale among the colored is really 
high pro-Negro morale, the apparent contradiction being attributable to 
this race’s comparative lack of experience with genuine democratic life. 

Adams (1) advances the interesting thesis on methodological grounds 
that the common good is the individual good and not that it should merely 
take precedence over it. To the extent that this viewpoint prevails in any 
society, that society is democratic. There is a puzzle here somewhere since 
in principle the common good is certainly not repugnant to the totali- 
tarian apologist. Taylor (54) identifies three aspects of democracy: (a) 
the individual—the way for every person to be his best; (b) the social— 
cooperative self-realization; and (c) the cosmic—sharing in creative 
evolution. In sum, democracy is the most progressive living. These are 
an impressive set of assertions, but somewhat confusing in that the pain- 
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fully visible gap between avowed aspiration and demonstrated perform- 
ance is left unexplained. A similar but slightly more concrete triad results 
from the efforts of a group of Colgate scholars (2) “to catch the spirit 
of America, its past, its destiny, its culture, its psychology, and its phil- 
osophy.” They declare that the fundamental assumption of our national 
culture is, or ought to be, the conception of the equality of man and the 
dignity of the individual. From this spring three basic principles: (a) 
the equal right of all citizens to share in the processes of government; 
(b) the ultimate object of the social order is the greatest good of the 
greatest number; and (c) the permanent retention of the nonforfeitable 
right of revolution. That these abstractions receive a wide measure of 
verbal assent is undeniable—as is the less comfortable fact that they do 
not substantially fulfill themselves or unambiguously determine certain 
preferred types of conduct as a consequence. 

Coker’s (18) extensive volume of readings in the American political 
tradition is inductively built around such concrete issues as (a) the 
problem of locating political control, (b) the lines to be drawn between 
governmental or public authority and personal liberty, (c) the nature and 
limits of property rights, and (d) the approved methods of political 
change. Since all activities are ultimately influenced and determined by 
political conditions, politics is an architectonic science: it establishes the 
basic framework within which other affairs must occur. Obviously, if 
this framework is unsatisfactory, events internal thereto must suffer there- 
from. For example, Fromm’s (27) brilliant Escape from Freedom argues 
that even loneliness can have dramatic and baneful consequences from the 
failure of the community to integrate all its members within its institu- 
tions. From these obvious shortcomings of existing partial “democracies” 
arise a flood of suggestions like Bingham’s (10) for “streamlining” or 
modernizing official machinery so that it operates more efficiently, with 
less frustration for the participants. Implying, altho not demonstrating, 
that “big business” is basically an anti-democratic force is Brady’s (11) 
discussion of business as a “system of power,” a governing of persons out- 
side of and parallel to the conventional agencies of the state. 

Reiser (51) maintains that “planetary democracy” requires the intel- 
lectual and social unification of the peoples of the world if they are to 
avoid the new slavery which global technologies are now able to impose. 
In a kindred spirit, Nearing (46) shows how the democratic struggle with 
privileged groups continues and offers an “idealistic” brief for extending 
democracy to embrace the whole world community. 

These generalized discussions show that the democratic idea is under- 
going steady expansion and increasing specification. The tone of the more 
frontier criticisms suggests that democratic conceptions are far from 
adequately operative in such fields as race relations, labor policies, inter- 
national ties, and the like, although there is surprisingly little tendency 
to explain these cultural discrepancies in terms of hypocrisy, conscious 
or otherwise. While there is some recognition that war and unemployment 
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are not permanently compatible with the pattern of democracy, one rarely 
encounters the claim that pacifism and socialism are inescapable goals of 
democratic endeavor, apparently because of a lingering conviction that 
peace is to be ensured by a monopoly of war-making power and a 
higher standard of living by a retention of the economics of “free enter. 
prise.” On the whole, conservative rather than radical versions of democ. 
racy characterize the bulk of the theoretical literature. 


Experimental Reports 


The use of experimental technics in connection with the study of demo. 
cratic behavior is one of the outstanding developments of the last decade. 
Beginning with rather casual observations incidental to other problems 
in child and social psychology at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
Lewin (39) and his students have succeeded in identifying some of the 
important differentia of democratic and authoritarian situations. While 
the special theoretical system of topological psychology is much broader 
in scope than such applied problems as training industrial leaders, con- 
trolling group morale, and the manipulation of personal ideologies, it is 
perhaps significant of a current trend that Lewin’s new Research Center 
for Group Dynamics has been established at such a leading engineering 
school as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Bavelas (5) reports an experiment in the rapid retraining of mediocre 
WPA leaders of recreational group activities into more efficient and 
democratic leaders by means which altered their interpersonal attitudes 
and instructional technics. The crux of the procedure was the introduc- 
tion of a psychological “clinic on the job” with high visible modification 
of behavior as a result. 

Significantly opposed to the common view that “low-grade” individuals 
cannot be managed by other than semidictatorial means is an experiment 
by McCandless (40) with two autonomous boys’ cottages at the Wayne 
County Training School. The inmates were allowed almost complete con- 
trol of their own affairs in sharp contrast to their former experience. 
Apparently this changed the relationships for the better, increasing the 
mutual social acceptability of the members. In terms of discipline, the 
larger amount of child self-determination was helpful in reducing the 
number of issues that had to be directly settled by dominative technics. 
Altho there is a certain artificiality about such pseudo self-government, 
it is indicative of one way to reduce the strain of needless intragroup 
conflicts. An allied account by Janvier (32) involving an attempt by 
adolescent girls in an institution to rule themselves appears to have led 
gradually to a better understanding of the democratic process. 

By means of an intricate item analysis, Lentz (37) sought to detect 
the principal correlates of what he called “democraticness.” A list of 480 
economic, political, and social-attitude statements was presented to a 
jury of seven judges; from this list, 50 items were chosen unanimously 
as being related in some essential way to democratic conduct—22 in a 
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positive sense and 28 negatively. All 50 items exhibited a positive correla- 
tion between majority-mindedness and “democraticness”—not surprising, 
perhaps, but suggesting that there is a danger of confusing herd-minded- 
ness and conformity with the major variable under consideration. In this 
respect, Pillsbury’s (48) observations are pertinent; he maintains that 
mass beliefs based on wishful thinking are the most striking phenomenon 
of modern civilization, and in particular, that hate or rage are far more 
effective than admiration or love in the arousal of beliefs and attitudes. 
This presumably “pessimistic” conclusion may be important in calling 
attention to inherent or natural limits to the evocation of constructive 
democratic conduct in any aggregate of human beings. 

Illustrative of the somewhat irritated conviction that democracy must 
manifest itself by its works and not be exhausted in protestations of faith 
are the “field study” volumes by de Huszar (31) and Alinsky (4). The 
former distinguishes between (a) talk-democracy, (b) consent-democracy 
and (c) do-democracy—which last he describes in terms of small groups 
working on the local level to reach specific decisions by round-table dis- 
cussions. This variety of situational democracy seems well adapted to the 
handling of limited grievances by means of systematized personal inter- 
views, labor-management committees, and the like; but there is some doubt 
as to its suitability for broader problems involving large-scale alterations 
in the basic community pattern itself. Alinsky experimented with “people’s 
organizations” in which he brought together businessmen, churches, labor 
leaders, and even gangsters to solve common persistent problems of a 
pathological nature like child delinquency, strike breaking, dirty alleys, 
poor housing, and economic insecurity. As a technic for energizing and 
motivating otherwise apathetic groups to assert their mass power this 
method seems to have been unusually successful. Wilkinson (58) offers 
some useful run-of-the-mill examples of democratic behavior by individuals 
which evoke corresponding effects in society. 

The scientific and lawful character of the phenomena encountered in the 
different forms of group organization is emphasized by Lewin (38) in 
the various pioneer monographs developed under his direction. Autocracy, 
democracy, and laissez faire exhibit a complex set of relations of similarity 
and difference not representable by a simple continuum, e.g., systems A 
and D both possess leaders, D and LF both permit certain freedoms for 
the group members. On the positive side, there is now ample evidence for 
the conclusion that group decision provides a necessary background for 
motivation and that it is easier to change cultural habits and ideologies 
by dealing with groups than with individuals. In fact, the cliché that only 
democratic living teaches democracy is strongly reinforced by the implica- 
tions of the growing literature concerned with group dynamics. 

So far as one may venture a tentative appraisal of these experiments, 
which have usually been confined to relatively small groups of a face-to- 
face nature, they have aided in establishing the action-correlates of dis- 
cernible differences in social “climate” or “atmosphere”; but they have 
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been handicapped by the use of extremely rough versions of democracy 
as a whole. Each experimenter seems to have begun with either some 
conventional definition as a guide or a personally selected formula hy 
which the total concept was equated with the particular aspect prominent 
in his limited piece of research. Much of the behavior actually elicited 
would have been designated helpful or kindly before it became the vogue 
to label all good conduct as democratic and all undesirable manifestations 
of human potentialities as undemocratic. It may well be that the facts 
support such a neat identification, but forgotten questions of the exact 
relation between psychology and ethics will have to be effectively revived 
to prevent some dangerous and premature answers from becoming 
entrenched in the archives. 


Educational Applications 


The material centering about the theme of “democracy in education” js 
literally mountainous, inchoate, and highly uneven in value. One extensive 
portion might be called protective or defensive literature, for it centers 
about ways and means for preventing administrators of school systems 
from exercising a de facto tyranny over the teaching staff. A substantial 
fraction of the bulletins issued by the American Association of University 
Professors and the American Federation of Teachers may be so charac- 
terized, for the primary concern here is to increase the faculties’ control 
of their own destinies, notably in such areas as academic freedom and 
tenure, but with a steady pressure for added participation in general insti- 
tutional and financial policy-making. 

Another recognizable segment deals with what may be termed “class- 
room democracy,” i. e., the quality of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil rela- 
tionships in terms of this standard. The largest division of all seems to 
center about democracy as itself a subjectmatter of specific instruction 
or as an implication of overtone of some other context such as literature. 
Not infrequently one encounters descriptions of activity schools or special 
pupil projects touching major social issues such as class members’ writing 
their congressmen about compulsory military training. Of necessity, such 
reports tend to exhibit a miscellaneous quality even tho in bulk they reveal 
an important social and professional trend. 

A major undertaking apparently inspired by an earnest effort to “make 
democracy work” at least in the sense of direct school aid in community 
reconstruction has been described by Brameld (12). The village of Flood- 
wood, Minnesota, was surveyed by the small local high school with respect 
to the social attitudes and information of the inhabitants—all as a prelimi- 
nary to community and national planning. Individual and social . wants 
were grouped into three areas: (a) economic-political, (b) art and science, 
and (c) education and human relations; and a general design of what 
changes these pupils favored in the nation emerged. Apparently examina- 
tion of the evidence led them to adopt a “fairly strong liberalism” with 
respect to domestic and international reconstruction, altho the close cor- 
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relation between students and adults was probably due more to older 
home and neighborhood influences than to the direct influence of the 
project itself. There is an assumption, too, that “liberal” means “demo- 
cratic’ —an identity which the phenomenon of “totalitarian liberalism” 
makes a bit doubtful. Mutations in meaning on controversial topics are 
often startling and a word can come to mean precisely the opposite of its 
original import. 

Benne’s (8) study of authority is an attempt to provide educational 
philosophy with a defensible democratic version of this concept in place 
of the widely prevalent authoritarian one. His position seems to be that 
true or valid authority is by consensus of the entire group, not by rule 
imposed by traditionally private subgroups. “Rule-authority, clearly de- 
fined and allocated, if it is properly to perform its important function, 
follows upon the agreement on broadly common purposes in group life 
to confirm and maintain the service of the common purposes.” A deriva- 
tive of this is the authority of the expert or bearer of special competence, 
which, like all authority, stems from the dependence of human beings with 
many and diverse needs upon the aid of other persons and groups pos- 
sessed of greater resources for meeting those needs. Since consensus can 
rarely be of the 100 percent variety, Benne’s system still leaves the prob- 
lem of the conscientious dissenter who cannot be effectively integrated 
with a group purpose which violates a minority philosophy. 

Wrightstone and Campbell (59) in a volume devoted to the social studies 
and the American “way of life” attempt to supply a guide in day-by-day 
planning of such social experiences for pupils and teachers as will illus- 
trate and emphasize national ideals. Most of those ideals are general human 
ideals not peculiar to the North American continent, some of which appear 
to be even better realized elsewhere. But the notion of regular practice of 
standards to which one professes loyalty is certainly in harmony with the 
best Jamesian psychology of habit. 

Miller (44) has summarized the major principles requisite to democracy 
in educational administration and emphasized the importance of practice 
in conformity therewith. Some correlation between maxims and actual 
behavior probably exists, but a more refined analysis of the reasons for 
the many discrepancies is greatly needed. Schneideman (52) approaches 
a related but broader problem from the standpoint of the classroom teacher 
by developing the use of “modern” educational technics to promote gen- 
eral democratic behavior via the school. Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb 
(57) show what has been the factual answer of institutions of higher learn- 
ing to the question, Who shall be educated? They demonstrate again by 
a variety of case studies the central place of the upper schools in our sys- 
tem of status and the unequal opportunities that continue to prevail. 
They call for a more genuine recognition of ability in every individual 
and for a corresponding transformation and improvement along demo- 
cratic lines so that crucial institutions will conform to avowed ideals. 

A standardized measure of classroom democracy has been developed 
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by Pistor (49) with the usual data on validity, reliability, and norms, 
It is a rating blank of practices and purports to measure relative efficiency 
in preparing pupils for participation in a democratic society. More efforts 
along the evaluation path would fill a real research need in this field. 

Some of the special service volumes and pamphlets for school use which 
appeared during the high tide of the war emergency contain a few ele. 
ments of lasting value, notably the U. S. Office of Education monographs 
entitled What Democracy Means in the Elementary School (56) and 
Living Democracy in Secondary Schools (55). As practical managerial 
guides these twin documents are exceptionally rich in serviceable sugges. 
tions despite the dated character of the inspiration which led to their 
production originally. The most comprehensive and satisfactory of the 
semiofficial handbooks for this period remains the special casebook of civic 
education issued by the Educational Policies Commission under the title 
of Learning the Ways of Democracy (23). Among the state association 
manuals, the fourteenth yearbook of the California Elementary School 
Principals (14) is representative of the best performance of this type. 

Of necessity perhaps, most approaches to the problem of “universaliz- 
ing” the democratic ideal thru schooling exhibit a partial or piecemeal 
attack; for example, Koos (34) proposes to democratize the junior college 
by expanding their local, public, low-tuition character. Increasing the 
availability of cultural resources is clearly one aspect of a deeper and 
broader democracy, but more than popularization of the type commonly 
recommended is required for its attainment. Everett (24) comes a little 
closer to the behavioral core when he condemns the American high school 
as an archaic institution and urges reorganization in accordance with four 
essential elements: (a) friendliness and mutual respect regardless of dif- 
ferentiating features in the individual; (b) general participation in accord- 
ance with abilities in planning, executing, and evaluating group perform- 
ances; (c) freedom in considering controversial issues; and (d) applica- 
tion of the experimental method of inquiry wherever possible. 

Corey (21) stresses the distinction between teaching democracy versus 
teaching about it. This is reminiscent of James’s logical and linguistic 
contrast between kennen and wissen, savoire and connaitre. Apparently it 
is a fact that the history of democracy is frequently learned within institu- 
tions that are tight little dictatorships. The implications of the following 
citation are self-explanatory: “Knowing about communism does not make 
one a communist. Knowing about capitalism does not make one a capitalist. 
Knowing about Thomas Aquinas does not make one a Thomist. Knowing 
about Christianity does not make one a Christian.” This truism stamps 
as conceptually incomplete such efforts as Faissler’s (25) account of regu- 
lar assembly programs devoted to the history of the democratic ideology, 
teaching democracy thru personalities when this means history via biog- 
raphies of patriots as urged by Moffatt and Craf (45) and Casner’s (16) 
illustration of the possibility of a “group-centered” school replacing even 
the most advanced “child-centered” school. 
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Dissatisfaction with the loose thinking and conduct in this area is ex- 
pressed by Dunn (22) who protests against the word-juggling by which 
a democracy is automatically any country fighting on the side one favors. 
Clear thinking and love of truth make such common time-serving versions 
of democracy thoroly objectionable. Ragan (50) quotes a remark from 
Time (March 13, 1939) that “No U. S. citizens are fonder of praising 
democracy than the heads of that most authoritarian institution—the U. S. 
school,” and suggests that political democracy, which is but a moving 
shadow of a deeper mode of national living, cannot long endure without 
economic and social democracy. He holds the chief deficiency in educators’ 
views of democracy to be their frequent failure to see it as a dynamic 
process rather than as a finished pattern. 

Maclver (41) is disturbed by the community’s lack of success in creat- 
ing a multigroup society without false images of antigroups, i. e., intense 
prejudices. Our ignorance, played upon by our emotions and our interests, 
sets up wholly unwarranted images of collectivities of every kind. Conse- 
quently, education without a moral goal and a scientific base can hardly 
be helpful in building a democratic culture. Benedict (7) declares that 
no educational! policies can of themselves make a stable society out of an 
unstable one. Fundamental commitments are essential if a culture is to 
avoid teaching many things that must or will later be unlearned. 

Brewer (13) urges that the simplest way to teach every child how to 
“practice democracy” is to help him achieve understandings by which 
decisions are made cooperatively with one other person. This shift of 
emphasis to the notion of cooperation also appears in Carr (15) where 
it is equated with a limited type of self-organization and self-direction 
by semi-independent groups. Berman (9) similarly maintains that the 
“let-George-do-it” attitude on the part of committee members is the bane 
of the usual system of educational representation with its potential misuse 
of power resulting from the absence of the requisite checks and balances 
supplied by general participation. Orata (47) recommends the more gen- 
eral use of character tests to supplement subjectmatter achievement meas- 
ures as evaluative technics if we are really serious about promoting a 
program of democratic conduct. Gottschalk (30) likewise criticizes the 
oververbalization of democracy and asks for a wider recognition of the 
essential psychological bases of democracy in three major classes of needs: 
(a) physiological, (b) social or status, and (c) ego and integrative. 
This paper is representative of a newer tendency to develop the regulative 
standards of democratic conduct out of the persistent drives of the organ- 
ism, a disposition which promises to become more prominent in the future. 

Goldschmied (28) proposes the establishment of “civic fellowships” 
or volunteer groups engaging in special government projects—apparently 
after the pattern of the Quaker work camps—as a corrective for two major 
defects of representative democracy, namely, (a) propaganda with its 
mental coercion, and (b) excessive centralization exerting a virtual 
coercion in default of a better social technic. Studenski and Mort (53) 
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have analyzed the administrative merits of both local and central systems 
of control and emphasize the disadvantages of “excess” in either direction. 

Useful summaries of what educators themselves think democracy requires 
of them, and not just of the other fellow, have been made by Justman (33) 
and Beery (6). The latter was able to identify fifty-two questionnaire 
propositions which were affirmed by 75 percent of the following groups: 
(a) graduate students of education, (b) business executives, (c) partici. 
pants in an essay contest on the meaning of democracy, (d) members of 
an organization interested in furthering democracy, (e) officers of coop- 
eratives, and (f) members of a farm group. While this method unearths 
the presence of sharply contrasting views of the ingredients of a democratic 
community, it also demonstrates the existence of a substantial degree of 
attitudinal common ground among representative groups within the nation. 

Two major annual conference groups have arisen since 1940 to effect 
a tentative cultural synthesis of the infinitude of ideas which converge 
on this huge topic. The first and larger is represented by the symposium 
papers published in successive years since 1941 by the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in their relation to the democratic way 
of life (19). These all represent contributions from distinguished American 
scholars and scientists but the total effect is hardly a unified one. Some 
have seen in it an effort to impose authoritarian religious values in a 
scientific age, and a secessionist or dissenting group of philosophical 
naturalists established in 1944 a rival Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and Democratic Faith (20). Its manifesto bears the revealing title of “The 
Authoritarian Attempt To Capture Education” and is essentially a defen- 
sive effort to restate the case for a temperate variety of progressive 
education. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


During the last five years, the dominant influence upon the literature 
concerned with the interrelations of democracy and education has obvi- 
ously been the unprecedented catastrophe of World War II. Since the worst 
shocks of this widespread disaster were not borne by the people of the 
United States, the material produced here continues relatively uninter- 
rupted the type of critical analysis apparently first systematized by The 
Social Frontier (1934-43). The publications which seem to have reached 
a numerical peak about 1942 have displayed a certain slowing down of 
strictly theoretical discussion, a mild increase in field and laboratory 
studies of the processes of “group dynamics,” and a marked flood of more 
or less substantial efforts to test in a variety of ways the possible con- 
tributions of formal education to the creation of democratic behavior. 
While the specific operational significance of all this in the life of the 
citizen is still amazingly blurred by clouds of intellectual confusion, the 
methods for reaching the ends implied in the countless discussions of the 
general problem have plainly moved toward the solid ground of detailed 
changes in personal conduct. 
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It is perhaps inevitable that much of the treatment of the interaction of 
democracy and education should be lacking in evidence of the presence of 
the apparatus of critical scholarship, for this is inherently a field in which 
every literate person has been encouraged to be articulate. Of course, 
expert competence exists in this branch of applied social science as in any 
other, and genuine or effective research can hardly be done under any 
other auspices. Current activity in this field would probably benefit if the 
conceptual analyses of the nature and criteria of democratic behavior 
(which are still needed to supply the necessary precision to popular notions 
about it) were written more in the spirit of multum, non multa. The 
ancient criticism that one must read too much to discover anything even 
modestly novel still applies. Democracy is clearly to a large extent a 
matter of “unfinished business”; how to complete most satisfactorily what 
is, or should be, on its agenda requires the sharpest analysis of the most 
profound social philosopher and not just the unworkmanlike elaboration 
of fugitive and untested ideas. 

The ingenious schemes by which experimental social psychology has 
invaded this field are most promising, and facilities for more intensive 
and extensive try-outs should be encouraged. Sociometric studies occa- 
sionally exhaust themselves in sheer descriptions of existing group rela- 
tionships, whereas what is wanted from this experimentation is some guide 
to a more satisfactory kind of interpersonal influence. Above all, class- 
room experiments and school-community projects require expansion and 
strengthening on the technical side. Sometimes it may be necessary to 
remind workers on these problems that not every form of group action 
is ipso facto democratic, but that democracy is but one distinctive type 
of human association, to be preferred to other varieties only when it 
demonstrably confers more tangible benefits and advantages upon the 
individuals affected by it. 
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